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OYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC, Tenterden - street, W. 
Patrons: The QUEEN and the ROYAL FAMIL 
Principal—Dr. A. C. MackEnziE. 

The NEXT STUDENTS’ ORCHESTRAL CONCERT will take place at St. JAMES’S 
HALL on WEDNESDAY EVENING next, December 11, at 8 g ‘clock. The Programme 
will include Christmas Carol (MS.), Mary Toulmin (Student) ; phony in B flat, No. 9, 
Haydu ; Concerto, by Bennett, Chopin, Molique, Mozart, and Schumann ; Trio (Fidelio), 
Beethoven ; ; songs by Costa, Smart, and Sullivan. Stalls, 5s.; balcon + > 
admission, ls. JOHN GILL, LF} 


OYAL COLLEGE of MUSIC, Kensin ton Gore. 
Incorporated by Royal Charte 
President—H.R.H. THe PRINcE oF yh K.@. 
Director—Simm Grorer Grove, D.C.L., LL.D. 
Next COLLEGE CONCERT December 12, at 7: 30 p.m 
SIXTEEN OPEN FREE SCHOLARSHIPS to be ‘competed for in Febraary, 1890. 
Last day for receiving aan January 20th. 
Examination for ASSOCIATE of the ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC (A.B.C.M.), 
April, 1890. Last day for receiving applications March 6th. Particulars and Forms may 
be obtained from Mr. George Watson, Registrar, at the College. 
CHARLES MORLEY, Hon. Sec. 


RINITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—For MUSICAL EDUCA- 
TION and EXAMINATION. Inst. 1872. 
President—The EARL of ABERDEEN. 
Warden—The Rev. H. G. BONAVIA HUNT, Mus. D., F.BR.S.E. 
—— ‘of Studies—Prof, BRADBURY TURNER, Mus. B. 
Director of Examinations—Prof. JAMES HIGGS, M 
pea next STUDEN TS ORCHESTRAL CONCERT will take place at t PRINCE’ S HALL, 
ccadilly, on MONDAY, December 9, at 8 o’clock. The rogramme will include 8 _ 
pho ny No. 1 in E flat (Spohr), Song, “A ‘Spanish Lament” ‘¢ . Gerald Cobb), Song, “‘ 
diant Dark’’ (Villiers Stanford), Vocal Duet, ‘‘Crudel Perche,’’ Nozze di Yeas 
(Mozart), Concerto for Pianoforte andOrchestra in E flat (Beethoven), Song, “ Lusinghe 








| (Wagner) ; Walkirenritt (the Ride of the Valkyries) (Wagner). 


ONCERT MANAGEMENT, Mr. BASIL TREE (Successor 
oo Ambrose Austin), St. James’s Hall Piccadilly, undertakes the management 
of concerts. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—SATURDAY CONCERT. Dec. 7th.— 

Vocalists, Mons. EMIL BLAUWAERT. Pianoforte, Miss MARIAN OSBORN. 

The PROGRAMME by: —_ Concert-Overture, “ Sakuntala”’ (Geldmeckys Piano- 

forte Concerto, No. 4 in G (Beethoven) ; Symphony in he (Frederic Cliffe); and the 
“ Invitation to the Waltz”’ (Weber). Seats, ls. and 2s. 6d 


R. and MRS. HENSCHEL’S SECOND VOCAL RECITAL 

at PRINCE’S HALL, WEDNESDAY next, Dec. 11, at 3. The Programme will 

consist of Solos by Handel, ‘Loewe, Schumann, Brab: ms, Grieg, Henschel, Liszt; and 

Duets by Padre Martini, Henschel, and Boieldieu Tickets 7s. 6d., 3s., and 1s., of N. Vert, 
usual agents, and at Prince’ s Ball. —N. Vert, 6, Cork-street, W.. 


THE LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS.—Mr. HENSCHEL, 
Conductor.— Programme of the THIRD CONCERT at ST. JAMES’S HALL on 
THURSDAY EVENING NEXT, Dec. 12, at 8:—Notturno-Serenade in D, for four small 
orchestras (Mozart) ; Symphony i in B flat (No. 4, Op. 60) (Beethoven) ; ‘Love-scene from 
“ Romeo and Juliet’ (Berlioz) ; Siegfried’s Trauermarsch from “ Die Gatte terdimmerung ’’ 
Full Orchestra. Tickets 














7s. 6d., 4s., 2s., and ls, ; of N. Vert ; the usual agents ; and St. James’s Hall.—N. Vert, 6, 
Cork-street, Ww. 
STEINWAY HALL. 
Iss HEND MORNING Con CERT, 


EN - W. 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON, December 10th, at 3.30 o’cloc 
Artistes : Miss Alice Whitacre, Miss Henden- Warde, Mr. Lawrence Kallio, Mr. Courtice 
Pounds, Mr. Alec Marsh, Mr. Frederick Cliffe, Mdlle. Marie Heimlicher. Violin: Herr 
Hans Wessely Conductors: Miss Hope Temple, ‘Mr. Wilfrid Bendall. 
Stalls, 10s. 6d. and 5s. Bulcony, 2s. 6d. Tickets at the Steinway Hall, and of Miss 
Henden-Warde, 37, York-place, Portman-square, W 





piu care’’ (Handel), Fantasie Ungarische for Pianoforte and Orchestra (L: iszt), S t 
‘Chi mi frena”’ “ Lucia di Lammermoor” tng tay ge Overture * Zanetta ’* (Auber). 
Conductor, Mr. George Mount. Tickets, ee 5s. and 2s. 6d. may be obtained at the 

; from Messrs. A. Hammond and Co., 5, Vigo-street ; or from the Secretary, Trinity 
College, Mandeville-place, W. 
By order of the Academical Board, 
SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 


Gres es O F ORGANIST 8S. 


The LIBRARY is OPEN on TUESDAYS from 7 to 9 p.m. 
Proposed en Te for the Session, 1889-90. 








January “ae 1890... F.C.O. Examination (Paper Work). 

aa » « F.C.O. Examination a Playing). 
a 3 e F.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing). 
pa 10 ,, wi. of Diplomas. 

pee 14, C.O. Examination (Paper Work). 

” 15 ,, a ‘C.0. Examination (Organ Playing). 
ae 18 5 A.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing). 
- FF. -s Diploma Distribution. 

February 4 ,, Lecture. 

March _ . Lecture. 

April Wes Annual Dinner. 

May % Lecture. 

June 3» Lecture. 

July : Lecture. 

July pie F.C.9. Examination (Paper Yow 
be: B- 5. F.C.O. Examination (Organ P. Pisin}: 
fe oe F.C.O. Examination (Organ P| . 
és [ee Distees of Diplomas. 

Pi  - A.C.O. Examination (Paper Work). 
- 3 ,, A.C.O, Examination omen Playing). 
~ a, A.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing). 
i. 25 ,, .. Diploma Distribution. 
ne 31 ... Annual General Meeting. 
Bloomsbury. E. H. TURPIN, Hon. Secretary. 





fF. * PD of Se 8 ee. 2S. = FD GS 


ae re ey = Rev. the Lord Lene ¢ of London. 
: Sir Herbert Oakele L.D. 
The OFFICES « of th the “GUILD are NOW at BURLINGTON HALL, Savile-row, W. 


coM [PETITION 
A Prize of five guineas will be given for the BEST ORGAN PIXCE, either an Andante 

or Fostote (in the Sonata form preferred). 
eat rize of five be given for the BEST FULL SHORT ANTHEM for general 
oo, hake about five minutes in performance. Words to be selected from authorised 


The & selected Anthem and Organ Piece will become the Fim! of the 
The reserve to themselves the t to withhold tlie pon de “ea neither 
Apthen nes Piece be considered of su: ioe’ merit. 

The Competition is open to Associates and Members of the Guild only, and will close 


3ist ag 
EXAMINATION-for F. Gld. 0. will take place on the 2lst and 22nd 
JANUARY, 1890, 


and Form of Application for Membershi dress the Secretary. 
J.T. —_ MORETON HAND, Hon. Sec. 


D, Sub-Wa 


Iss EMMA BARNETT’S PIANOFORTE RECITAL, 

ST. JAMES’S HALL (Banqueting Hall), TUESDAY AFTERNOON, December 

10at3. Selections from Schumann, Brahms, Henselt, Ratf, and Chopin, Sonata in E 

minor by John Francis Barnett. First time of performance. Vocalist, Miss Helen Meason. 

Stalls 7s. 6d., at St. James’s Hall, and of s Emma Barnett ‘at her residence, 25, 
Kilburn Priory, N.W. 








IN SIX GRADES, Price Two Shillings ea 
Under the Rates and Approval of the Rev. Sir YREDERICK. ‘A. GORE OUSELEY 
, M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. 
HE MUSIC CIAN: A Guide for Pianoforte Students. 
a "By _———_ bier on 4, 
‘ontains Analyses of well-known Pieces progressively arranged, enab! the Pupil to 
eg a Study of Musical Form with the ordinary Pianoforte Prolice . 

Times.—“ A most valuable work, written by a teacher of great experience ‘to meet a 
pressing want. As the ‘ Musician’ provides a full critical analysis of about a quarter of 
the pieces in the list, and gives clear help towards the analysis of the rest, it is manifest 
we have a great boon in these little heels for both teachers and students. ‘The intrinsic 
excellence of this series is sufficient to ensure its success as soon as known.” 

Saturday Review.— We are far from suggesting that there is any royal road for acquir- 
ing technical knowledge, but Mr. Ridley Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest 
that has yet been laid before - pianoforte student.” 

Academy.—‘‘ A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasaht language. We 
lene A commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily interpret, aud enjoy 
beautiful music.’ 

School Board Chronicle.—‘“ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 

Monthly Music Record.—‘* No more valuable work of the kind exists,” 

W. SWANN SON —— and CO., Paternoster-square ; and all 





k and Music Sellers. 
EW PART SONGS FOR 8. A. T. B. 
By W. W. PEARSON, 

*Tis Morn (Edward Pa 3d. | Welcome, Young Spring ... = mn an 
TheRiver.... ia 3d, | The Oy. ony rs a ae as a 
MOROUS PART BON 
Three Doughtie Men (34th then) ) pad ? The Gaownhite Doe ja oo on 
A A Byehte Merrie Geste par tw mewn oh 9 Oxenford) Cai oe am 

Three Children Sliding (6th thou. oe e Carrion C: Pi: <a 
NORUSES. FOR s. 4.T. 3 
With Pianoforte or Orchestral Accompaniments, 
The Iron Horse we 4d. | e Ocean «a. 3d, 
Off to Sea (Edward Oxenford) . . 44, The Ironfounders (28th thou. ). — - 
Orchestral Parts on application to the Composer, Elmham, Dereham. 


London: NOVELLO, EWER & CO,, 1, Berners Street, W. 


O ORGANISTS.—A thor Experienced Effi 
ph ORGANIST and CHO[IRMASTER roe ED for Finchle gaan eg 
ry £70 annum. It is desirable that he should reside in the 


Sanday and Wednesday evening. Apply by iether = : -_ 


T. oT oa 
ESIDENT MUSIC MASTER State Age, 











Qualificati E Subjects (besid WANTED, Required to 
ication: rience, Subjec es Sala. 
rincipal, 16, Dalby. Tn. my Margate. ) Sel 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


1 Insertion (not exceeding 4 lines) .................. £0 2 0 
13 = do. : Be cicero a ee 
26 do. Se ee eee ae 115 0 
52. do. e+ D «heen es 33 0 


Payable in advance. 








CONDUCTORS and COMPOSERS. 





Mr. F. GILBERT WEBB, 
1, CHEstLTON Roap, FutHam, S.W. 





Dr. F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab.), 
L, Mus, Trinity College, London, Conductor and Professor 
of Harmony and Composition, Singing and Voice 

uction, 
70, ParK Roap, Haverstock Hii, N.W. 


TENORS. 





Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN. 
All communications to be addressed to 
40, Frncutey Roap, Sr. Joun’s Woon, N.W. 





Mr. HENRY LLOYD, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
c/o E. Ivimey, BeeTHoven House, 
WoopGranGeE Rp., Forsst Gate, E. 





Mr. SEYMOUR JACKSON, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
Otp TRAFFORD, MANCHESTER. 
Mr. PAYNE CLARKE, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
28, DEVONSHIRE STREET, ISLINGTON, N. 


Mr. BERNARD LANE, 
40, STANLEY GARDENS, BexsizzE Park, W. 











Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor, 
12, WESTBOURNE ParRK TERRACE, W. 





Mr. H. MARTIN VAN LENNEP, 
Teacher of Singing, Composer, and Conductor, 
Address—7, WimPo.Le Sr., CAVENDISH SQuaRE, W. 





Mr. LOUIS N. PARKER, A.R.AM., 
Composer, Conductor, Lecturer, 
SHERBORNE, Dorset. 


Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL, 
Operas, Concerts, and Oratorio, 
Address F, A. Scowas, Agent, 
11, East 27TH St., New Yorx City. 


Mr. W. ESMOND, 
24, Upper Mount Street, DUBLIN. 


Mr. HOLBERRY HAGYARD, 
Principal Tenor Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 
‘or Concerts and At Homes, 
Address—TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 











Mr. G. W. L. MARSHALL-HALL 
Gives Lessons in Composition and Dramatic Singing, 
181, RuckLInGE AVENUE, WILLESDEN Junc., N.W. 





Mr. G. B. LISSANT, 
Organist St. Augustine’s, South Kensington, 8.W., 
47, RepBuRN STREET, TEDWORTH SQuaRE, S.W. 








VOCALISTS—SOPRANOS. 
Madame VALLERIA, 


Opera and Concerts, 
Boswortu Hovust, Hussanp’s Boswortu, RuGBY. 


Miss JULIA JONES (Soprano) 
Begs that all communications respecting Oratorios, 
Concerts, &c., wil! be addressed to 


4, St. THomas’s Rp., FinsBury Park, Lonpon, N.- 
Miss KATE FLINN, 


Concerts and Oratorio, 
41, WeLBECK STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 


Miss ZIPPORA MONTEITH, 
Oratorio and Concert, 
34, BLoomsBury Square, Lonpon, W.C. 




















CONTRALTOS. 


Miss ELEANOR REES, 
Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 
26, GLoucESTER CrEescaNt, ReGent’s Park, N.W. 
Or N. Vert, 6, Cork Strext, W. 








Miss ROSA LEO, 
Concerts, At Homes, &c., 
18, MacuisE Roan, KEnsIneron. 





Miss JOSEPHINE CRAVINO, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
2, SepGmoor VILLAS, CAMBERWELL, S.E. 
Private Lessons Given. 





Miss LENA LITTLE, 
Concerts, 
42, Norrotk Square, Hype Park, W. 


Madame OSCAR POLLACK, 
Concerts, 
56, DucuEess Roap, EpG@Baston, BIRMINGHAM. 








Miss HENDEN-WARDE, 
““~="“Concerts, At Homes, Lessons, 
37, York Pace, Portman Square. 





Mr. HIRWEN JONES, 
Is open to Accept Engagements for Oratorio, 
Ballads, and Opera, 








VIOLIN. 


Signor LUIGI MEO, 
Solo Violinist, 
** Poplars,” HampsTeap HILL GARDENS, 
HampstTeaD, N.W. 





Pupils visited and received. 


Miss FREDA MARSDEN, 
Solo Violinist, 
7, CoLossEUM TERRACE, 
ALBANY STREET, Lonpon, N.W. 











PIANOFORTE. 
Madame de LLANA 


(Diplomé and Prize Holder of the Leipzig Conservatoire) 
is open to accept engagements for Concerts and “At 
Homes” and a limited number of lessons. Address: 


25, Grove GARDENS, HANover Gate, N.W. 











TEACHERS. 


Miss M. SYNGE, 
Piairst, Composer, and Accompanist, 
Professor of Singing (English, French, Italian and German.) 
8, SHREWSBURY ROAD, Bayswater, W. 


Miss AGNES VALLERIS, 

Authorised Teacher of the Strakosch Method of Voice 
ee under which Patti, Nikita, Arnoldson 
studied. 








34, BLoomsBuRY SQUARE, W.C. 











Address—31, NorrinaHam Piaczs, W. | Mr. HAYDEN G. BAILEY, 
Recommended by his teacher, Mr. Henschel, 
Gives Lessons in Singing. 
BARITONES, 31, BEDFORD GARDENS, CAMPDEN HI Lt, W. 
Mr. WALTER CLIFFORD, Mr. LESLIE CROTTY and 
Oratorio, Opera, and Concerts, 


c/o N. Vert, Esq., 6, CorK STREET. 
Mr. HAROLD SAVERY, 


Concerts and At Homes, 
32, GRANGE Park, EALING. 


Mr. NORRIS CROKER, 
EGREMONT, CROXTED Roan, 
West Dutwicu, S.E. 


Mr. ALBERT REAKES 
(Bass-Baritone of the London Ballad Singers), 
Oratorios, Concerts, &c., 
30, Lancaster Roap, Nottine HI, W. 











Madame GEORGINA BURNS, 


c/o Mr. AurRED Mout (Sole Agent), 
26, OLD Bonp SrREET, W. 








Mr. HEALEY’S SPECIAL LIST. 


Telegraphic Address : 
“ HeALEy’s Acency,’’ LoNDON. 


Madame LILIAN NORDICA (Soprano), 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, 


Address to Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick STREET, W. 








Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS, 
Concerts, Oratorio, and Operas, 
ScANDINAVIAN CLUB, 80 and 81, SrrRanp, W.C. 


Mr. WILFRED CUNLIFFE, 
For Concerts and At Homes, 
74, GLOUCESTER PiLace, Dorset Square, N.W. 








Mr. W. WANDESFORDE, 
RocHESTER House, Brook GREEN, 
Lonpon, W 


GUITAR. 


Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
GUITARISTE, 
Instructzess to H.R.H. Princess Louise, has 
returned to town, 
224, Dorset STREET, PorTMAN SQuarRE, W., 
where may be had her celebrated book, ‘‘ Learning the 
Guitar Simplified,” 10s. 6d. 


HARP. 
Mr. W. T. BARKER, 


Concerts, At Homes, Receptions, 
49, Kpury Street, Beteravia, S.W. 


























The FRASER QUINTET. 

Misses Violet (Vocalist), Ida and Ethel (Pianist, Violon- 
cello, and Viola), Mabel and Stella (Violinists), play 
Quartets, Solos, Duets, Two Pianofortes, &c. 

For Engagements, for Concerts, “‘ At Homes,” Dinner 
and Garden Parties : 

121, ApELAIDE Roap, N.W. 





Miss FLORENCE EMERSON (Soprano), 
Concerts, Oratorio, At Homes, &c., 


Business Manager: W. B. Heatry, 
10a, Warwick STREET, W. 


Madame BELLE COLE (Contralto), 
Oratorio and Concert, 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, ; 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W. 


Miss FALCONAR (Contralto), 
Oratorio, Concerts, &c., 
24, Oprpripans Roap, Primrose Hitt, N.W., 
or Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick STREET, W. 











Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL (Tenor), 
28, Bexsize Roap, N.W., 
or, Sole Agent: W. B. HEALEY, j 
10a, Warwick STREET, W. 


Mr. JOHN PROBERT (Tenor), 
Oratorio and Concert, 


Business Manager: W. B. HeAuey, : 
10a, Warwick STREET, W. 


E. THORNDIKE 
(BARITONE), 








Mr. HERBERT 


Concerts and Oratorio, 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, ; 
10a, Warwick STREET, W. 


Herr WALDEMAR MEYER (Solo Vinst.), 
Concerts, At Homes, &c., 

Business Manager: W. B. Heavey, s 

{10a, Warwick Street, Recent Street, W, 
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A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT.—These Remedies 
have stood the test of Fifty Years’ Experience, and are pronounced the best 
medicines for family use. Tens of thousands of written testimonials bear witness to their 
marvellous curative properties. They are acknowledged by the whole civilised world to 
be of the greatest efficacy in every form of disease. Sold by all Chemists and Patent 
Medicine Vendors. Manufactured only at Thomas Holloway’s Establishment, 78, New 
Oxford-street. London. N.B.—Advice gratis at the above address, daily, between the 
hours of 11 and 3, or by letter. 





TRS: ABT OF A4INGINGE 


New Edition Revised and Improved of 
COURSE of STUDY and PRACTICE for the VOICE. 
By T. WALLWORTH. : 
A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Mr. Iver M‘Kay, and other 
successful Vocalists. 





Full Music Size, price 7s. 


London: HAMMOND and CO. (late Jullien), 5, Vigo-street; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 27, Harley-street, W. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
——_o———_ 


*,* The Business Departments of the Musica, WorxD are now 
under the management of Mr. L. V. Lewis, the Manager 
of “ The Observer,” 396, Strand, to whom all communica- 
tions must be addressed. Remittances should be made 
payable to the Proprietors. 

*,* All advertisements for the current week’s issue should be 
lodged with the Printer not later than noon Thursday. 

*,* MSS. and Letters intended for publication must be addressed 
to Tue Eprtror. Rejected MSS. cannot be returned unless 
accompanied by stamped directed envelope. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
+ 


For Foreign Countries and Colonies 
within Postal Union. 


For United Kingdom. 


Per BGM cisicisecicccsces £015 0 heer £017 0 
5 MRE oe sc scesccess 07 6 . PT ee ee 08 6 
jp GUMMEIP ocass scepacsasevs STE ve SIO op cveivcncccnsececs 0 4 4 


(Payable in advance.) 


Che Husical CQorld. 
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FACTS AND COMMENTS. 

8 
Mr. Andrew Lang, who is honourably distinguished amongst 
journalists of all times by the many diversely diverting ways in which 
he contrives to say nothing in particular, has recently been instruct- 
ing the literary youth of either sex in the great art of Failure in 
Literature. After his own pleasant fashion Mr. Lang gave many 
useful hints of the methods by which failure may be courted most 
successfully ; for it is very true that though some are born to 
failure, others achieve it with steadfastness. The lecture in 
question, however, was so full of admirable suggestions that we 
shall venture to imitate Mr. Lang’s example, and to present, in a 
more concise and less imaginative form, one or two rules for the 
guidance of those who would fail in music. No apology is needed 
for such plagiarism, since none can appreciate more fully than the 
distinguished author himself the truth of De Musset’s saying, 

“« est imiter quelqu’un que de planter des chouz.” 

** 
* P 

Obviously the precepts to be observed will vary according to the 
particular branch of the musical art in which failure is aimed at. 
A singer of ballads will be careful to cultivate an air of sickliness 
and romance, and will acquire facility in rolling the eyes in a way 
suggestive of the extremest physical discomfort, while accuracy of 








intonation will be avoided as earnestly as purity of pronunciation. 
For a pianist the rules require but little change; long hair, to be 
tossed impatiently from the forehead, restlessness of manner, 
irritability of temper, and an abundant skill in the insertion of 
wrong notes into a well-known composition are qualities almost 
sure to lead to ultimate faijyre. There is one point to be carefully 
observed by singer and instrumentalist alike, if the search after 
failure be really undertaken in a serious spirit. He or she who 
proposes to give a concert should not fail to send a letter, 
with one ticket, to every editor, entreating that, in view of the 
great importance of the concert, a really competent critic may be 
sent. This letter being handed to the critic always puts him in a 
bad temper, and he is sure to “slate” the concert. For the com- 
poser there are about ten times as many rules as there are varieties 
of composition, for it is always possible to fail in at least ten ways 
in every separate work. The studious pursuit of insincerity and 
vulgarity, both of ideas and methods, is perhaps the quickest way 
to the goal of disappointment; and finally—since the failures here 
promised may seem to be nearly akin to that which the world calls 
success—the most absolutely infallible method of failure is the 
possession of genius. 
** 

In the Christmas number of “ Harper’s Magazine” the Rev. H. 
R. Haweis discourses on the relations of Oratoriv and the Drama, 
his arguments going to prove that the days of the oratorio, in its 
old form, are numbered. Mr. Haweis pleads for the establishment 
of a new form of art which shall unite the sacred elements of the 
oratorio with the dramatic and scenic significance of the drama 
and he sees in “ Parsifal”’ the. prophecy of the new creation. That 
the oratorio is passing—nay, for most of us, has already passed— 
into the outer darkness, where the re-creative spirit broods 
over the eternal corruption of the old forms dying 
down into some newer and nobler manifestations, we have 
more than once pointed out in these columns; but we 
are not yet convinced that any compromise is possible in 
the direction pointed out by Mr. Haweis. The union of a dying 
form with a living is not likely to prove fruitful ; for it will hardly 
be contended that Wagner’s music-dramas derive, to any noticeable 
degree, from the oratorio. Least of all is “ Parsifal” to be taken 
as an example, for that work, superb as it is, can be judged by no 
ordinary rules, and certainly can not be justly regarded as a model 
to be followed by ordinary artists. The very conditions of its 
performance at Bayreuth proclaim it as a work unique, inimitable 
by any genius less transcendent than Wagner, who, it may almost 
be said, would have rendered any form or subject vital and con- 
vincing by sheer force of inspiration. 

+ * 

With much ingenuity and felicity Mr. Haweis illustrates his 
argument by sketching a dramatic oratorio founded on the history 
of St. Paul. Without doubt the apostle’s figure would make a 
splendid pivot on which to centre a highly dramatic work ; but Mr: 
Haweis himself, in the closing phrase of his article, suggests the 
real difficulty. ‘“ Where,” he asks, “is the inspired genius who 
will enter this new realm of art and religion, and celebrate the 
reconciliation of the church and the world by dramatising the 
oratorio and consecrating the stage ?” It may perhaps be pointed 
out that as yet the reconciliation is not effected, and is scarce 
likely to be so under existing conditions ; ‘nor, as has already been 
said, is it possible to imagine that any artist less gigantic than 
Wagner could produce a form which shall compel our reverence 
equally for subject-matter as for the method of its treatment. 
Before a work so great as “ Parsifal” doubts and criticism vanish, 
and the doctrines of the divine passion of sympathy for man, and 
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the innate unity of the divine and the human, are received un- 
questioningly and rapturously. But no power less than is there 
displayed could bring about such a result. The conclusion, there- 
fore, seems to be this : that as the inspired genius is not at present 
forthcoming the birth of the new form must be delayed. 


¥* * 
* 


With reference to the performance at the last Symphony Concert 
of two movements from Richard Strauss’s Symphonic Phantasy, 
“ Aus Italien,” it may be interesting to compare the intentions of 
the composer, as stated in the analysis contributed by him to the 
“ Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung” for June 28, 1889, with the inten- 
tions ascribed to him by Mr. Joseph Bennett in the analysis-book 
of last week’s concert. Here is Herr Strauss’s own analysis of the 
four movements :— 
lst Movement. The three following themes form the foundation of this 

Prelude, which reproduces the feelings which the author experienced 
at sight of the broad Roman Campagna bathed in the glow of sunlight, 
as seen from the Villa D’Este at Tivoli. 

II. “ Among the ruins of Rome.”—Fanciful pictures of vanished splendour, 
—feelings of sadness and pain in the midst of the sunniest present. 

III. “ On the shore at Sorrento.’”’—In this piece an attempt is made to re- 
present in a tone-picture the tender music of Nature, which the inner 
ear perceives in the rustling of the wind among the leaves, in the song 
of the birds, and all the delicate sounds of nature, in the distant plash 
of the sea, from which one solitary song echoes to the shore ;—and to 
place them in contrast with the human emotion that receives them, 
which expresses itself in the melodic elements of the piece. The alterna- 
tion, in opposition to each other and in partial combination, of these 
contrasts forms the emotional contents of the movement. 

IV. Neapolitan Folk-Life. The chief theme is a Neapolitan Volkslied : 
besides which a Tarantella which the composer heard in Sorrento is 
adopted as a Coda-motiv. After a few noisy introductory bars, the 
chief theme played by violas and ’celli begins the mad orchestral din, 
which aims at painting the diversified life of Naples by a cheerful 
interweaving of themes; the tarantella, at first heard only at a dis- 
tance, by degrees gets the upper hand towards the end of the piece, and 
forms the conclusion of this Humoreske. Some echoes of the first 
movement may be taken to express a longing for the peace of the 
Campagna. 

Here, also, is Mr. Bennett’s analysis of the third movement :— 

The scene here illustrated presents the widest possible contrast to that 
of the movement foregoing. Sunny waters, free, gay, and abounding life, 
with all the charm of southern shores, are the composer's inspiration, and 
he abandons himself completely to its influences. 


* * 
* 


The death of Martin Tupper has reawakened in many minds the 
old problem, which is not yet within measurable distance of solu- 
tion, as to the value of the popular verdict in matters of taste. 
Scorned of the critics, “ Proverbial Philosophy ” was admired—or 
at least bought—literally by “the million,” and circulated in 
almost every country where books are at all. One of two theories 
must, therefore, be true; either Mr. Tupper possessed certain poetic 
gifts (using the word in its proper sense) unperceived by the wise of 
the literary world; or, the multitude is even more crassly ignorant 
than the worst pessimists had suspected. We incline somewhat to 
the first theory. It was said by a wise man that death was so 
universal that it could not be altogether an evil; and we may 
perhaps say the same of “ Proverbial Philosophy.” Of the higher 
poetic attributes Mr. Tupper certainly possessed none, not even 
that imaginative quality which lends a rhythmic unity to the most 
apparently formless work of Walt Whitman. But a man of culture 
could not write so much as Mr. Tupper without lapsing occasionally 
into sense or felicity. Moreover, a life so sweet and gentle cannot 


on his grave than that which properly belongs to the confessed 
laureate of the commonplace. 


# 
The death of Frederic Clay is an event deserving of more than 


the brief record which alone was possible to us last week. Since 
the terrible calamity which removed him from public life six years 
ago, nothing had been heard of the gifted song-writer by a public 
which associated his name only with these three gems of the lyrist’s 
art “T’ll sing thee songs of Araby,’ “She wandered down the 
mountain side,’ and “The Sands of Dee.” Those, however, who 
had known his kindly nature, and were mindful of the high talent 
displayed in “ Princess Toto” and “The Golden Ring,” had 
scarcely surrendered the hope that time might restore the lost 
cunning to the brain, and the sudden news of his death was there- 
fore more shocking. In him there has passed from us a musician 
who, within his own limits, was probably one of the most perfect 
artists yet produced by England. 
*% 
* 

We have received a specimen copy of the “ Daily Graphic,” the 
first number of which will appear on Jan. 4. For the purpose of 
showing what will be attempted in the new paper an illustrated copy 
of the “Times” of a century ago has been compiled, with the 
addition of a daringly imaginative letter, by Mr. Archibald Forbes, 
descriptive of the Battle of Waterloo. The literary and artistic 
staff engaged is throughout of the highest calibre, and at any rate 
the most complete success will be deserved. We wish our unborn 
contemporary a long and prosperous life. 

* % 
* 

Amongst coming events of interest for next week may be cited 
the concert to be given on Tuesday afternoon at the Steinway 
Hall by Miss Henden- Warde, with the assistance of Mr. Lawrence 
Kellie, Mr. Alec Marsh, Miss Marie Heimlicher, and Mr. Wessely ; 
the production at St. George’s Hall on Monday evening of a new 
piece by Walter Frith and King Hall, entitled ‘The Verger;” and 
the performance on Wednesday evening of Mendelssohn’s “ Hymn 
of Praise”? and other important orchestral and vocal works at 
Regent’s-park Chapel, under the direction of Mr. J. L. Phillips, 
with Miss Fusselle and Mr. Charles Chilley as vocalists. 

* 
® 

Messrs. Patersons’ first orchestral concert in Edinburgh will 
take place on Tuesday, when Dr. Mackenzie’s “ Twelfth Night ” 
Overture, Mozart’s Symphony in G minor, and Tschaikowsky’s 
“ Capriccio Italien” will be presented under Mr. Manns. Miss Liza 
Lehmann will be the vocalist. 





MUSIC AND COLOUR. 


BY L. G. M. BLYTH. 


——_~>_—- 


Much has been said and written of late years on the subject of “ Tone- 
colouring.” It is a subject, however, which is yet in its infancy, a subject 
upon which science has, so far, been able to throw no light whatever, but 
one in which musicians and scientific men feel a deep interest as likely to 
open up a new channel of thought, and possibly a new departure in 
scientific research. There are many who are ready to own to the sympathy 
which undoubtedly exists between the arts of music and painting, but it 
remains yet to be seen whether there be not a far more intimate connection 
between the two arts than is at present even suspected. In short, it may 
eventually be proved beyond a doubt that there are—as suggested by a 
recent correspondent in “THe Musica, Woruip ”—aural as well as ocular 
spectra. 

To the majority of musicians it is permitted only to hear music, and such 
as have ventured to go beyond this and endeavoured to associate the idea 
of sight with that of sound have based their theories on the laws of vibra- 
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reason of slow undulations of the ether, and thin laminz cold as the result 
of rapid undulations, the low tones produced by slow vibrations must be 
warm in colour, and the high tones caused by rapid vibrations cold, so 
that the gradation of colour from warmest red in the lower tones follows 
the vibrations through the whole range of orange, yellow, green blue 
and indigo to the coldest violet in the highest register. But this theory 
seems to connect the idea of colour with pitch rather than with tone, and to 
suppose that the note C, for instance, would vary in colour each time it re- 
peated itself in the scale. It may yet be proved that there is some truth in 
this, but even were such truth discovered I hardly see of what practical 
use such a discovery would be to musicians. But let us still suppose that, 
allowing the existence of coloured sound waves, the colours follow in natural 
sequence as in the rainbow, only that instead of beginning with red in the 
bass and finishing with violet in the treble, every octave is in itself a com- 
plete rainbow, i.e., that each degree of the scale has its own fixed colour 
and that the semitones are the mixtures, and that each ascending octave, 
though a complete rainbow in itself, is paler in tone than that which pre- 
ceded it. Could this be proved and then seen by the majority improvisation 
would become as simple as A BC to the most uneducated. But, unfor- 
tunately, even should scientific men be able fully to account for it as a 
fact, it would still remain a matter of scepticism or bewilderment to the 
vast majority of even educated musicians. I have so far heard of only two 
individuals who have possessed the faculty of seeing music, and even for 
these—Wagner and Mendelssohn—I cannot vouch. But, again, supposing 
that sound-waves may, to certain acutely sensitive brains, be actually 
visible, how can we account for the following scientific fact? Supposing 
C in alt. (i.e. that above the 5th ledger line) to be violet. The number of 
vibrations necessary to produce this sound is 2,112 a second. Yet to pro- 
duce the colour violet the undulations of ether must be 699 millions of 
millions a second ! 

I do not pretend in this paper to attempt any explanation of this most 
remarkable fact, but a fact it still remains that there are persons who 
in a greater or lesser degree possess the faculty of associating colours with 
different tones. With some it is merely a theory based in the first instance 
on purely physical causes or the associations of memory, with some a 
kind of veiled certainty, and it may be that there are others to whom it is 
an indisputable visible fact. My own system of tone-colours is, if it may 
be so expressed, a system without a system, that is to say, so far as I 
know at present. But so decided is the colour of each tone, so completely 
a part of itself and one with the sound, that before I had received a single 
lesson in musical theory or harmony, once having conjured up a passage— 
a “tune ”’—in my brain I could not, in going to the piano, have played a 
wrong note, since the colours presented to my brain by the memory of the 
sounds which I had conceived told me at once of what notes every chord 
was composed. That is to say, that abstract sound and abstract colour 
occurred simultaneously in my brain in exactly the same relationship to 
each other as when the air was actually disturbed by vibration. And the 
peculiarity of the whole thing is that though the colour of every note 
remains always the same its tone (I speak of the colour-tone not the sound- 
tone) varies according as to what degree of the scale the noteis. Thus, 
F, as the tonic of F major is the rich red-brown of a ripe horse-chestnut ; as 
the minor third of D it becomes at once more like the bright brown of light 
sable fur; as the major third of D-flat it assumes more the colour of a 
Guernsey cow ; while as the seventh of G it is like burnt sienna. 

I account for this change of tone by the fact that no matter of 
what widely opposed colours a chord is composed every note is 
influenced by the tonic of the chord, thus a bright tonic will brighten the 
dull tones in a chord, a dull tonic vice versa. But atone which has been 
red in one chord could never be blue in any other, it could only become 
modified according as it should be influenced by its tonic. This does not 
apply to such tones as on a keyed instrument are made to serve a double 
or even a triple purpose. Thus, B sharp, C natural, and D double flat are as 
different as light from darkness. Hence results a wonderful clearness as 
to all keys and modulations. So greatly is this the case that, to such as 
are possessed of this faculty, all the so-called secrets of harmony have 
never been secrets at all, the whole theory of chords and modulations 
having been, in theircase, a revealed fact ever since they could remember 
anything. To such harmony can teach nothing beyond the dry names of 
the chords. Having loved a friend all their life, and called him 
Apollo, they are told that his real name is Jubal. What does it 
matter?—“what’s ina name?” The name may be different, but the friend 
remains-just what he ever has been, what Heaven made him, not what man 
calls him. A knowledge of harmony can therefore only ratify and confirm 








that which already exists. In conclusion, let me apologise to the reader 
for writing merely of my own theories. The reason is a simple one—that 
though, as I have tried to explain, certain vague theories are afloat, my own 
sensations are the only ones on which I can speak with any positive know- 
ledge, as I have never yet met with anyone who possessed the faculty in 
even so imperfect a degree. I have therefore not tried to offer any scientific 
explanation regarding the sympathy between sound and colour. I have 
merely endeavoured to raise the veil which at present shrouds the mystery 
in the hope that some other hand, subject to a more learned head, may 
follow in my wake and raise it higher still. 





THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATERCOLOURS. 
——— ee 


BY WILFRED PRAEGER. 


Another gallery opened to afford one more glimpse at the state of 
modern art ; three hundred and sixty-three more pictures to set the public 
wondering as to who can paint and who can buy them, and the chief effects 
of the winter exhibition of the above society are described. That the 
state of modern art is inextricably confused will be but too patent to any- 
one who will venture into three or four Bond-street galleries in succession, 
or drop in, let us say, to the Impressionists, and then visit the “ Old 
Watercolour Society.”” The confusion would seem to have root in the 
struggle between naturalism and convention, a worthy battle worthily 
fought, and the decision it is impossible to foretell, for victory wavers, now 
leaning to the younger side, and again hovering over the older schools. 
Artists themselves are at a loss for judgment, for their art impels them to 
abhor convention while the public purse is a temptation too strong to be 
easily resisted. 

Inthe Pall Mall Gallery, however, the question appears to be decided, atany 
rate so far as the exhibitions there held are concerned. The exhibitors almost 
to aman have accepted convention, andright manfully display the guerdon of 
their party. It would be useless to attempt within the limits of the present 
article a description of the advantages and the drawbacks belonging to 
either side ; it will be easier by far, and more to the point, to confine our 
attention to the pictures under notice, striving to find in them some merit, 
and avoiding mention of those which are most thoroughly lacking in interest. 
The first work in the catalogue is one from the hand of Miss Clara Montalba, 
and represents “The Fleet Saluting,” the sketch bearing the date of 
August, 1889. The work surprises us, for as we look at it we remember 
that Miss Montalba has earned for herself some renown, and here is clearly 
a lack of thoroughness. How comes it that everything is sacrificed to a 
cleverly-worked streak of light in the middle distance, and that the sea has 
no appearance of being in the least degree wet? It will help us to judge 
perhaps if we consider some of the other contributions from the same hand, 
and we turn, therefore, to No. 48, which shows “Torpedo Boats entering 
Portsmouth Harbour.” The result is not altogether satisfactory, for we 
are unable to reconcile the craft with drawing done in any way to scale, or 
else atmospheric conditions were hardly normal, for the distances between 
the boats are indicated by a certain degree of mistiness while their pro- 
portions are almost equal, the sea, too, is motionless, while the sky 
seems to tell of a light breeze. We pass on to a “Collier Unloading— 
Venice” (No. 54), and here perhaps we shall find the secret of our discon- 
tent. We had long known of the distinction drawn between those artists 
who work broadly and those whose delight it is to work up and finish in a 
marvellous manner every corner and detail of the picture; and in private 
we must confess to a liking for broad work, that is as far as a 
critic may like anything without prejudice. Now, however, we cannot 
help asking if it is lawful for breadth to be exaggerated into coarse- 
ness. Personally we should say not, and it is our private opinion that Miss 
Montalba would agree. But surely this pictured collier is painted more 
roughly by far than the actual vessel. Rigid exactness is as unpleasant in 
a picture as it is unnatural, but the drawing of this collier is too careless, 
the irregularities, for instance, in the water line of the ship would be irre- 
gularities of feet and yards in the original, which is more than unlikely. It 
must be then that Miss Montalba is content with making rough notes for 
her own future enjoyment. All artists are more or less fond of this, but they 
are as a rule careful to show no work which has not at least some evidence 
of artistic skill and truthfulness, in fairness to a public who are 
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looking for art work. No. 103, “A Calm—Dort,” shows us that the 
artist can paint in a more conscientious manner; the water in this 
case is transparent, the restfulness of the scene is pleasant, and the picture 
bears some stamp of truthfulness. Mr. Robert Allan also favours broad 
work, and, like Miss Montalba, contributes a fair number of specimens. 
Most of the pictures are light, a quality most deserving of mention, and 
several are daring, and to be commended as showing a desire on the artist’s 
part to record really striking and sometimes interesting effects. But 
there is one point not altogether pleasing, namely, the texture of the 
work. The clouds are nearly as solid as the “ Chateau Amboise ” in No. 7, 
a fact which leads us to notice that many watercolour painters find the 
sky to be both hard in texture and flat in surface. No. 66, “ French 
Peasants arriving for the Vintage,” gives an opportunity to Mr. Allan to 
essay a record of a crowd of peasants in blue blouses, with strongly-con- 
trasting garments of red here and there, backed by a light, cold sea and 
a cloudy sky. “An East Coast Study,” No. 171, by Mr. Eyre Walker, is 
noticeable. It reminds us at first of Mr. Henry Moore’s sea pieces 
in oil. The colour of the blue water which runs into the horizon 
appears heavy and dark, but the careful study displayed in the 
foreground in which is the sky’s reflection on the wet, smooth sand leads 
us to credit the artist with an honest attempt at truth. “ An Old Dutch 
Port—Hoorn ” (No. 191) is an honest and simple little picture by Mr. Her- 
bert Marshall. Its attractiveness lies rather in its simplicity than in its 
strength. In No. 204 Mr. Walter Field shows us the “ Mist Rising on the 
Meadows below Shiplake,” and his representation is not without feeling ; 
the texture is not pleasant altogether, since it imparts an unreal hardness 
to the scene. Mr. Field is more successful in this particular in No. 284, 
“Thunder coming on in the Evening,” also at Shiplake. Here we find 
good atmospheric effect and some bold colour, and there is feeling enough 
in the picture to render it attractive. There are very many more exhibi- 
tors, and among them more than one well known to amateurs, but it is 
after alla relief when we can lose ourselves in the subjectivity of Mr. 
Burne Jones, who even if he sees nature with an eye not like that of ‘the 
generality of people, at least finds some beauty worthy of reproduction, and 
labours to reproduce it in such a manner that all men may see what nature 
says tohim. How full of life is the kneeling “ Figure in Picture” (No. 
216), although, contrary to the canon accepted of many, the face is covered ; 
and the studies for a portrait, No. 217 and 223, are at least the works of an 
artist, whatever we may think of his ideal. “The Allegorical Statues in 
the Wall of the Garden of Idleness ” (Nos. 218 and 224) show how careful 
Mr. Burne Jones is to keep character in every part of his work ; and the 
decorative design in gold and black, No. 215, will repay inspection, 
although it seems unfair to make use of the human form as a merely 
decorative detail. Mr. Walter Crane’s “Sketch for a Figure of Diana” 
(No. 255) is interesting, and we should be glad to see the subject on a 
larger scale that we might wonder at the artist’s skill in reconciling the 
qualities of an athlete and a woman. 








MADAME TREBELLI. 
———— 


Zeila Trebelli, whose real name was Gilbert, of which her nom de guerre is 
presumably a transposition, was born in Paris in 1838. Having commenced 
to study the piano at the age of six, she evinced so remarkable an aptitude 
for singing that, at sixteen, she was placed under Herr Wartel, who trained 
her so well that when scarcely twenty-one she was a sufficiently accom- 
plished artist to appear at Madrid as Rosina in “Il Barbiere,” Mario play- 
ing Almaviva. Swift success was achieved and maintained, and in 
Germany, where she was subsequently heard in many places and 
many parts, she was at once accredited as amongst the ablest 
interpreters of such parts as Arsace, Orsini, and Azucena. In 1862 
she appeared in London at Her Majesty’s Theatre as Orsini, and the 
English public hastened to recognise the presence of an artist of the first 
calibre. Since that time Madame Trebelli—having in 1863 married Signor 
Bettini—has held her place as one of the most popular favourites alike on 
the stage as in the concert room. Her voice, it need hardly be said, is of 
so exceptional a range that opinions may well differ as to its classification, 
for its lower register is pure contralto, its upper distinctly mezzo-soprano, 
while her command of dramatic expression is so wide that she can play 
with almost equal success such different parts as Rosina and Carmen. 








MUSICIANS AND THE PERFORMING RIGHT 
QUESTION. 
x See eee 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir: Mr. Greenings having paused to take breath after his really great 
exertions, perhaps I, who had the honour of initiating this inquiry, may 
be permitted a few words of commentary on the status quo. 

Mr. Grenings, at a vast expenditure of time and trouble, and I 
think with as much conciseness as the subject would allow, has 
laid bare the situation as regards Home Copyright, so that all who 
run may read. Unfortunately all those who read will run—away 
from the trouble and responsibility of seeking to amend matters. 
It may be very cowardly and despicable, but so it is. Musicians are not, 
and I venture to prophesy, never will be, a united body or amenable to 
union. Nine out of ten of us will do anything rather than make a fuss or 
assist in making a fuss for the general good. I am sure that to a large pro- 
portion of your readers the present discussion is an unmitigated bore, and 
that instead of those mostimmediately concerned—conductors and performers 
—hailing Mr. Grenings as their champion, their Hampden, their Mr. John 
Lobbs, they consider him a grievance-monger and a nuisance. Very well 
Let them pay their guineas to Mr. Moul if they find that course the most 
satisfactory; at least, they now know how they stand. Meanwhile we are 
still waiting, and are likely to wait, for Mr. Moul to betray the dead secret 
of what works and authors’ interests he protects. Personally, I should be 
glad to hear that his wild statement as to the 10,000 (or is it 5,000?) 
authors was correct, as the inevitable result would be in a few years to 
drive foreign music clean out of the English market—to the exceeding joy 
of native composers. So long life to Mr. Moul, and long may he rule, a 
benevolent ghoul. At the same time, as far as I can learn, his is an 


enviable trade. 
Yours truly 
F, Corper. 





FERDINAND PRAEGER. 


——>—_—_ 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir: Those whose acquaintance with Ferdinand Praeger has proceeded 
beyond the stage known as casual, will be grieved to hear that he has been 
lying dangerously ill in a London hospital. After three years of acute 
torture, borne with heroic fortitude, he was compelled, last week, to undergo 
an operation from which it is hoped he may derive permanent relief. 
Although, happily, the moment has not yet arrived when one is called upon 
to compile his memoirs, yet it may not be inopportune for chronicling a 
few facts relative to the veteran musician. 

Throughout his long career, Ferdinand Praeger has ever been a worker. 
Since his arrival in England, now hard on fifty years, until a very few 
days before entering the House of Suffering, he continuously occupied 
himself with teaching ; and during that considerable period he has pro- 
duced compositions which, in the opinion of those who have had opportu- 
nities of studying his MSS., may some day find a place beside the best of 
the modern Masters. But it is his intimate connection with that genius 
whose manifestations illumine the musical and dramatic art of the nine- 
teenth century, which is most likely, at the present, to’ arrest public 
attention. 

The history of the Wagner agitation in this country is so closely bound 
up with the name of Ferdinand Praeger, that no record of it could approach 
to accuracy which should fail to give due prominence to the important 
part sustained by him in that great movement; indeed, it is not too much 
to say that the “‘ composer of the Future,” as he used to be called, owes in 
great measure his position in this country to the indefatigable exertions of 
Ferdinand Praeger. 

To Praeger may be attributed the credit of introducing Richard Wagner 
to an English audience, for it was he who, in the fifties, prevailed upon the 
Philharmonic Socicty to secure Wagner’s services as a conductor ; and it was 
Praeger who upon Wagner’s advent in the metropolis—ignorant of the 
language, and impecunious as was his wont—generously proffered to the 
needy alien an asylum in his own house, a kindness which was joyfully 
accepted. 

Public memory is so infirm that it is sometimes requisite to remind even 
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the older generation of that fierce and embittered warfare which the 
adherents of the so-called classical school waged against every one who 
was courageous and liberal enough to welcome progress on lines which 
they, in their wisdom, deemed unconventional. These were the high and 
dry Tories, in whose eyes music had already reached its final stage of 
development, and by whom any attempt to widen its boundaries was 
rigorously eschewed. They were men of stern principle and sincere con- 
viction, whose narrow range of vision was rather a subject for pity than 
for disdain. Had these, alone, to have been reckoned with, the conflict 
might have been conducted with dignity and fairness on both sides. But 
there were other less scrupulous antagonists. Their noble aim it was to 
crush out and exterminate him whose winged sarcasms had engendered 
their personal enmity ; and to accomplish that laudable object no 
particular care was shown in the choice of weapons. It is now a half- 
forgotten tale that the influence of Mendelssohn was the dominant factor 
in musical politics of the period referred to, and so long as that influence 
could be kept alive it was used as an engine to prevent Wagner from 
obtaining here a foothold. In this wise did the leading critics of the day 
—Davison of the“ Times” and Chorley of the “Atheneum ’’—employ all 
the power and authority at their command to render the name and doctine 
of Wagner synonymous with charlatanism. For a time, without doubt, 
their methods achieved an unequivocal success. The public knew nothing 
of Wagner’s work save through these distorting channels, and was content 
to follow the lights shown it by its accustomed guides. In its trustfulness, 
it turned from Wagner’s teaching with aversion. With the crowd of 
commonplace chatterers he was past praying for. No censure was 
too severe, no epithet too insulting. Overwhelmed with. opprobrium, 
and held up to contempt, he was treated on the principle that the 
surest way of hanging a dog is to give it a bud name. Im the face 
of this hostility, and with all the forces of hide-bound tradition, self- 
seeking partisanship, and cankering prejudice arrayed against him, there 
was one man, and one alone—a general without an army—who had the 
boldness and the bravery to lift up his voice in the cause of truth and 
justice. That man was Ferdinand Praeger. 


It was Praeger who, with tongue and with pen, commenced and carried on, 


_ single-handed, the Wagner crusade, twenty years before the Baches, and 


the Dannreuthers, and the Hiiffers, and—longo intervallo—the Armbrusters, 
unsheathed their rapiers. Regardless of the severance of friendly ties, 
and indifferent to the wrath, and rancorous hate, which were now directed 
against himself, Ferdinand Praeger resolutely held aloft the Wagnerian 
banner whereon was inscribed— 


Let good men ne’er 

Of truth despair, 

For the time will yet appear 

When the might and the right and the truth shall meet, 
And come-what there may to stand in the way, 

That day the world shall see. 


That day the world has seen. The Wagner cause has triumphed, and 
the Bayreuth hero is now enrolled amongst our Penates. But the victory 
was only won after a protracted struggle, in which every inch of the ground 
was obstinately contested. 

Then came the acknowledgment: L’artiste se paye d’ honneur. What 
other recompense could have heen desired by one whose characteristics are 
uprightness, sincerity, unflinching courage, laborious industry, and austere 
disregard of self-aggrandisement or wealth? It was to Praeger that 
Wagner, when in England in 1877, at a great gathering of Teuton songsters, 
proposed a toast—the only one given by the Meister—which can never be 
forgotten by those who were privileged to be present. In touching terms 
Wagner referred to the champion of his early days, der Treu’ste aller Treuen 
—der Freundlichste der Freunde,* begging his hearers to unite with him in 
drinking to the health of one who, he added with tragic emphasis, “ was 
with me in the wilderness.” 

Those who prize genuine art, and venerate unselfish enthusiasm will not 
fail to follow the example set them by him who could rightfully claim the 
highest place amongst contemporary artists in wishing that the life of this 
intrepid pioneer may long be preserved, and that its close may be 
brightened by ample recognition of his merits. 

Faithfully yours, 
B. L. Mosgty. 





* The truest of the true—the friendliest of friends.—‘ Tristan and Isolde,”’ 
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LA TOSCA.—“THE GOLD CRAZE.” 
——_@——. 


Lonpon, Wepnespay, DecremBer 4, 1889. 
My Dear Mr. Frietpmovse,— 


I wrote to you last July about “La Tosca” at the Lyceum in 
French ; I write to you to-day about her in English at the Garrick ; 
and then, I hope, no more of “La Tosca” for ever. Farewell, 
Italian singing-person who sings not : jump over your parapet into 
the eternal Nothing, and stay there! 

The play is no doubt very good of its kind—that is, it has two 
acts of intense (and very disagreeable) excitement, and it pro- 
vides one of its players with a magnificent part; but as soon as 
it is over one makes all possible haste to forget it—and this is not 
what one goes to the theatre for. But I criticised the piece itself 
as much as it seemed to deserve—which was not very much—when I 
wrote to you in July; and, for the translation, I need only say 
that it has been done—and on the whole well done—by Messrs. 
F. C. Grove and Henry Hamilton. (Why it took two of them, 
though, I cannot conceive; did Mr. Grove turn it out of French 
and Mr. Hamilton turn it into English ?) 

The language of French melodrama is not indeed easy to 
translate into our sterner tongue, and the only fault to be found 
with Mr. Hamilton’s work is the tendency—always his besetting 
sin—to slip back into the language of feudalism and G. P. R. 
James. It is greatly to the author’s credit that throughout the 
entire play not one character says either “ Gramercy ” or “ By my 
halidame!” 

But a truce to jesting—as Mr. Hamilton would say—and let us 
consider what Mr. Hare had to consider when he put “ La Tosca” 
upon the stage: first, the scenery; then Mrs. Bernard Beere ; and 
then the acting. 

Did he arrange them in his mind like that? One cannot but 
fear it; and it speaks very well of this excellent manager that, 
even if he did, the acting is on the whole certainly good. 

For the scenery is most elaborate. It must have taken a world 
of thought, and a great deal of money; and I am bound to say 
that I think scenes far simpler (and less expensive) would have 
answered the purpose of the play at least as well, and probably 
better. For example, the first scene at the Lyceum—where the 
stage is, of course, far larger, but where no special scenery was 
painted for the piece—a very broad and massive effect was pro- 
duced, a very fine effect indeed, I thought, by the bare, stately 
interior of the Cathedral. At the Garrick the stage is cut up with 
huge blocks of building, much of it is in shadow, and the space left 
available for the actors is cramped and limited indeed. I admit 
that throughout the Act there are seldom more than two characters 
on the stage at once; but a broad effect is sacrificed for an in- 
genious one. 

Enough, however, of the scenery—would that we had only 
enough of it nowadays, and were not crushed and buried under it! 
For the acting, now ; and first, of course, for Mrs. Bernard Beere. 
Her task was in one way an ungrateful one—she had to follow a 
predecessor on whom it was hardly possible to improve ; thus she 

could scarcely gain by the comparison, and might lose, and lose 
greatly. 

Sarah Bernhardt was indeed as near as she well could be to 
perfection ; but Mrs. Beere has quite as certainly done herself no 





harm by her daring—has, indeed, made stronger a position which 
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perhaps no performance of such a part could greatly improve. She 
is beyond all question the only approach to a great tragic actress 
whom we of this generation have seen on the English stage. She 
has all the natural gifts—a magnificent voice, a grand appear- 
ance, great strength, and (above all, of course,) the true dramatic 
feeling. This is the one merit of a play like “ La Tosca,” nowa- 
days; that it gives such an actress as Mrs. Beere the chance of 
showing what she can do. 

To go from the great part of the play to the very little ones, 
Mr. Sydney Brough, Mv. Gilbert Farquhar—much improved—and 
Mr. Charles Hudson were all capital; Mr. Dodsworth [thought rather 
stagy. The two people of some importance, after the heroine and 
villain, were played by Messrs. Waring and Lewis Waller: the 
former good in a trying part, the latter, though firm and manly, 
not at his best. (But then I look to Mr. Waller to give us, when 
his time is fully come, some of the very strongest work of the 
modern stage.) 

Last let me speak of the performance of Scarpia, a “ good part ” 
for an actor, though in truth but a poor one for the true artist, for 
it is absolutely of the stage and not of nature. It was in this 
part that I spoke to you of the intolerable staginess of M. Berton ; 
I shudder to think what would have happened to that poor French- 
man on the first night at the Garrick. Here at last a complete 
and brilliant victory was won for the English stage. Except in 
the long spgeches of the fourth act Mr. Forbes Robertson made 
Scarpia not only splendidly effective but perfectly true, perfectly 
human. It was a study, perhaps, in the school of Mr. Irving— 
what finer school for such a part ?—but it was fully worthy of the 
master, and without his faults. For those long speeches, they 
should be pruned; perhaps they were meant to be declaimed, but 
their declamation is the one thing that jars in a splendid per- 
formance. 

And there are two hours of acting and one hour of “ waits” 
between the ucts; and this because of your elaborate scenery! 
Away with it ; it shou!d not cumber the ground, above all in what 
ought to be the very best theatre in London. 

Perhaps you have already seen, in those quick messengers of 
disaster the daily papers, some account of the fate which befell the 
new melodrama by Mr. Brandon Thomas—* The Gold Craze ”—at 
the Princess’s Theatre last Saturday night. It was a terrible fate, 
but a just one. 

The play’s first failing was ignorance—sheer ignorance of play- 
making as great as Dr. Johnson’s of fetlocks. If Mr. Brandon 
Thomas had the readiest invention of dramatic incident, the 
truest pathos, the most brilliant wit, I do not think that he could 
write a good play—on a large scale. He is a creator of charming 
trifles ; why will he not continue to charm? He cannot map out 
a big drama, determine whither its journey shall take him, and 
what is the straightest road to reach the end. I have to-night 
seen “The Gold Craze,” and though I am a pretty experienced 
playgoer, I protest that I did not understand it, nor one act of it. 
Nothing was clear, sharp, defined, strong; it was “aw a muddle,” 
as the poor hero of “ Hard Times” was wont to say. 

So that “ The Gold Craze” could not succeed; and, for another 
reason, it was not worthy to succeed. Mr. Thomas is a man of 
fancy, a man of humour and of cultivation; he can do better work 
than blatant melodrama, even were it good of its class. He could 
not put his, heart into such stuff as this; he must give us this well 
knowing that it is not the best he can give, and we have a right 
to complain. We remember “The Colour-Sergeant,” manly and 
pleasant; we remember a longer play, “ Comrades”—written in 
collaboration, it is true, but why should not Mr. Thomas collaborate 








again, with some skilled constructor of plots, and give us another 
‘Comrades ?” 

His “ Gold Craze” I cannot bid you to see—not even for the 
sake of the good actors and actresses who work so loyally at their 
impossible task. Be warned in time by your watchful 

Mus 1n URBE. 





STRAND THEATRE. 
——.-—-_—_— 


Here was played, on the afternoon of Thursday week—just too late for 
notice in our last number—a new comedy of society, by an author whose 
modesty could not conceal the fact that his name (or at least his nom de 
guerre) was Alec Nelson. His play was called “The Jackal :” his hero, 
by a most unworthy jest, Mr. Jack Hall—but the dialogue of the piece was 
not, fortunately, on a par with this terrible witticism. It was, indeed, 
often clever and often telling ; and one character, at least, was of excellent 
stage-effect—the man in possession, admirably acted by Mr. Arthur 
Williams. The acting, indeed, was altogether good, Mr. Fred Terry 
showed that he is quickly becoming one of the very best of our jeunes 
premiers, Miss Maud Milton looked and played well as an adventuress, and 
it was by no means Mr. Royce Carleton’s fault if there was so much too 
much of him as the villain. Unhappily, the story of the play would not do; 
the people could not believe in it—and when that happens they cease to 
listen ; and there an end. L. A. 





COMEDY THEATRE. 
——»>—_—_- 

Bold must be the man who ventures to produce an opera—a full-grown 
comic opera, elaborately mounted after the “ Dorothy’? manner—at a 
matinée performance, with its scanty rehearsals and all its thousand diffi- 
culties. Mr. Murray Ford and Dr. Storer—librettist and composer of 
“ Gretna Green ”’—and their stage manager, Mr. Richard Temple, must 
have had an infinity of work and trouble, hardly repaid by their one per- 
formance of Wednesday afternoon. We heartily wish that we could think the 
new opera altogether worthy of such pains, but we cannot. The librettist 
may be said to have challenged comparison with Mr. B. C. Stephen- 
son rather than with Mr. W. 8. Gilbert—which is very lucky 
for the librettist; but his work nowhere rises above the com- 
monplace, nor does any originality of dialogue or of song atone 
for the immaturity of his dramatic style. The music interested us 
more than the words, and there was often in the orchestration evidence of 
much more work and thought than were to be found in the libretto ; but it 
may be doubted whether Dr. Storer has the gift of bright and distinctive 
melody which is needful above all things in the comic opera which verges 
upon opera bouffe. For the acting, Mr. Richard Temple had much the 
most prominent part, and played it with a certain hearty vigour ; while 
Miss Leonora Braham—who was very warmly welcomed—and Mr.Cadwaladr 
had the lion’s share of the music. 





THE DRAMATISTS. 
-_—— > 
XVI.—Seneca.—MEpzEA. 


Like all the plays of Seneca, “ Medea” isalmost entirely lacking in dramatic 
construction ; the story is told, very barely, in half a dozen soliloquies and 
scenes ; its action hardly progresses till very near the end, and its charac- 
ters are only two—Medea and the entirely subordinate Jason—for the 
King is but a lay-figure, and the only other people who speak are a Nurse 
and a Herald or Messenger, brought on, like the French conjidantes, 
merely pour donner la réplique to the chief personages. 

The play begins with an invocation of “ the Nuptial Powers” by Medea. 
Deserted by her husband, Jason, for Creusa, daughter of the King Creon, 
she calls down the vengeance of the gods in a fine imprecation. 

Women of Corinth pass by, singing a beautiful Epithalamium on the 
nuptials of Jason and Creusa: they invoke the gods of sea and sky, and 
promise to the Thunderer a bull, white without spot, and a heifer that has 
not known the yoke to Lucina; Venus, Hymen, and Hesperus, too, shall 
have their rights. 

Medea in agony recalls the deeds she has done for Jason—how she 
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saved his life, and did to death in the seething pot his enemy, old Pelias. 
Yet she resolves rather to punish Creon the King—whose fault itis that 
Jason has left her to wed Creusa—and to burn the royal palace to the 
ground. 

The Nurse remonstrates with her in vain ; they argue in a scene of brief 
epigrams, after the Greek fashion. Then Creon comes to banish Medea 
from Corinth; she tells her story, and defends her conduct. The King 
reproaches her with the murder of Pelias, which his son and successor 
Acastus now seeks to avenge. The guilt was not Jason’s, and were Medea 
away he need fear nothing; yet Creon proclaims that he is merciful and 
will not take her life, but only banish her. 

She begs for some delay-—for enough at least to bid farewell to her two 
children ; and, after some hesitation and with some misgiving, he allows 
heraday. The King goes to the wedding festivities; and the chorus, in 
true Sophoclean fashion, sing—dpropos of nothing whatever, except the 
fact that Medea, when she goes, will go by sea—a long description of the 
dangers of the deep, ending with the famous prophecy of the discovery of 
America ! 

Venient annis secula seris, 
Quibus Oceanum vincula rerum 
Laxet, et ingens pateat tellus, 
Tethysque novos detegat orbes 
Nec sit terris ultima Thule. 


Medea rushes across the stage, the Nurse following and trying in vain to 
calm her. But Medea is resolved on some dreadful deed of vengeance 
during the short delay still left to her. 

Much, much shall these few hours produce ; that Fact 

Which all days else shall ring of, this shall act ! 
So says she, according to the fine translation of the play published in 1701 
by Sir Edward Sherburne, whose rhyming verse has often a curious echo 
of the style of Macheth. 

Then Jason comes, and in a long scene she reproaches his ingratitude and 
infidelity ; she speaks of the dowry of crime she brought him, of the ill- 
deeds she did for him, of which the guilt, as he profited by it, is his own. 
He is bound to play a sorry part in their argument, but she finds at last his 
one vulnerable place—he loves their children, and she resolves to take 
revenge on him through them. She begs that she may see them, to speak 
a few words of farewell, of mother’s counsel; and he, moved, consents. 

After a chorus—on the text that “Hell knows no fury like a woman 
scorn’d””—the Nurse comes to tell us of the terrible deities whom the 
Sorceress Medea is invoking from heaven and hell; and soon Medea 
appears, and in a magnificent soliloquy calls upon 

You silent People of the Shades below, 

Ye Gods infernal, and dark Chaos! 
upon the House of Dis, upon the torturers of Ixion and of Tantalus, on all 
powers of sea and sky, to come, with deadliest intent, “to the new 
Nuptials.” She sends gifts steeped in a terrible poison to the bride: her 
children convey them, charged quickly to return to the place of doom. 

A brief and fine chorus, and a herald proclaims to the Corinthian 
women that their monarch and his daughter lie dead beneath the flames of 
the burning palace. The Nurse then implores Medea to flee from their 
avengers ; but she stays, resolved to kill her children, who are Jason’s too 
—resolved, and yet irresolute. At length hatred overcomes ber love, 
after a long and bitter struggle; she slays one child, and then, hearing 
her enemies approach, flees to the housetop with the other. 

Jason leads in armed men, eager for revenge ; but when he sees her about 
to kill his one remaining child he offers forgiveness, he offers to die himself, 
if she will only spare the little one. But she kills it; and by her magic 
escapes in a car drawn by winged dragons. . 

Seneca was only secondarily a writer of plays; and his tragedies have 
generally been thought better suited for the study than for the stage. Yet 
the “ Medea”’ at least is not without a certain fierce picturesqueness, and 
even a pathos—perhaps hardly separable from its magnificent subject. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 
———- > -——. 

This is a period altogether without precedent in the history of the drama ; 
and last Friday was more so. Never before, in any city in the world—and 
we say it without fear of contradiction (as editors always should)— 
never has ther@been a whole dozen of highly successful plays running at 
the same time ; and there is exactly a dozen now. These are “The Middle- 








tan,” “ Sweet Lavender,” “ La Tosca,” “A Man’s Shadow,” “The Dead 
Heart,” “ Aunt Jack,” “ Our Flat,” “Paul Jones,” “ Ruy Blas,” “ London 
Day by Day,” “Caste,” and the “ Pink Dominos”—every one of which has, 
beyond all question, to use the slang of the day, “caught on.” Note that 
seven of these plays—not to count the two musical ones—are new to the 
English stage, and five of the seven entirely original; and note further 
that uniil last Saturday every play of importance produced since the sum- 
mer had been a distinct success. (One cannot quite call the “ New Corsi- 


can Brothers” important). But last Saturday—! Alas, for a promising 
young dramatist and a very strong company ! 

* * 

* 


Is this ominous ? Is the run of luck over? What fate will attend the new 
Savoy opera on Saturday—in which appear the stout Mr. Barrington and 
the slim Mr. Wyatt—and Mr. Buchanan’s “ Clarissa,” which we are to see 
at Christmas or thereabouts? A daring subject, Mr. Buchanan, and one 
needing much tact and much delicacy—not hitherto perhaps your strongest 
points. 

°° 

Somehow Mr. Buchanan always makes us sad. When he is writing 
comedy we expect it ; but this month he has a serious article in the “‘ Con- 
temporary,” and the result is much the same. Some of his early work was 
of promise so high—nay, of performance so strong and fine—and now he not 
only comes down to write “ Joseph’s Sweetheart ” (for which there may be 
excuses) but he condescends to meet such an opponent as Mr. George 
Moore! Fie, Mr. Buchanan! 

An artist, sir, should rest in art 
And waive a little of his claim. 
Do you not know that Mr. George Moore has an opponent fully worthy of 
him—relentless, eager, insatiable—who will never leave him while breath 
is in his body: and that this opponent’s initials are G. M.? Be generous, 
sir, when he who attacks you has such an enemy. 
* 

Another magazine at the play. ‘ Macmillan’s” has a sketch of some of 
Bjornson’s later work—Bjérnson, let us explain, is the other great Nor- 
wegian dramatist of the day ; but a fresher, healthier, homelier person 
than Ibsen. Unfortunately the article is really too slight to be of very 
great interest; but a more elaborate biographical and critical essay on 
Bjérnson should be very interesting indeed. We do not know that any 
English or American magazine has yet “ done” him at any length. 

#% 
* 

We are sorry to say that we are glad to say that the last of Mrs. 
Kendal’s Opinions have appeared in “ Murray.” This may seem a compli- 
cated state of mind; but in these days of Ibsen who van be simpleminded 
and pick up an honest living at literature? The-reason of the gladness 
for which we are sorry is that Mrs. Kendal addresses her readers as “ dear, 
good, kind gentlemen ;’’ and as she neither sweeps a crossing nor sells 
matches, she has no business to go and doit. Besides, she is altogether 
too artless. Innocence and simplicity are very charming qualities, but 
people should keep them to themselves. We don’t want them bothering 
about the Strand nowadays. as 

* 

Another actor-manager! Mr. George Alexander plays his parts at the 
Lyceum very gracefully, and Mr. Terriss’s part at the Adelphi with an un- 
likeness to Mr. Terriss which is refreshing ; but why does he want to goand 
take that unlucky Avenue Theatre and make himself miserable with 
management? Also itis not quite clear why he should think Daudet’s 
“struggle for life” play suited to the English stage. We read all about it 
(in the “ Daily Telegraph”), and we don’t. So Mr. Alexander had better 


pause. oi 
* 

The Novelty Theatre reopened last Saturday with an American drama 

called “ The Spy.” It has very likely reclosed by now. 
* * 
* 

“ Her Father,” the powerful drama by Messrs. Edward Rose and John 
Douglas, has recently been seen thrice by London audiences. Twice it was 
performed at the Grand, Islington, with Miss Dorothy Dene, Miss Maud 
Milton, Mr. Vezin, and Mr. Bernard Gould in the cast ; and again on Tues- 
day at the Crystal Palace, Miss Marion Lee and Miss Olive Stettith replac- 
ing the ladies aforesaid. At the northern theatre it wa’ especially suc- 
cessful, the dignity and vigour of Mr. Vezin as Grantley, and the grace 
and tenderness of Miss Dene as his daughter, being fully appreciated not 
only by the natives of the Angelic neighbourhood but aleo by such pilgrims 


| from the more southerly regions as found their way thither. 
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MODIFIED CHANTFORM. 
BY THE REV. FREDERICK K. HARFORD, M.A. 
ee cee 
(Continued from page 850.) 


A few minutes acquaintance with the 95th Psalm shews us that the last 
four verses are of a totally different character from those which precede 
them. It is no longer a call from the Levites to the people to take part in 
joyous thanksgiving or in reverential worship, but a solemn warning 
spoken by The Almighty Himself in the lst Person. The introductory 
“To-day if ye will hear His voice’? comes from human lips; but all the 
rest is spoken by Him to whose commands all are bidden to listen 
reverently. It is The Voice of Gop warning us to take heed of that sin of 
callousness for which so many of the Israelites perished in the wilder- 
ness. 

And how should the words of that Voice be fitly uttered? Certainly 
not by the assembly to whom they are addressed—and who doubt- 
less in the Temple devoutly knelt during this passage,—but by those only 
who have been duly appointed to chant the words of Gop before the people. 
In the Temple services these preachers were represented by the Levites ; 
with us the Levites are represented by the adult members of the Choir,— 
children’s voices, so well adapted for Thanksgiving, Praise and Prayer, 
being unsuited for the more solemn work which has here to be performed. 
Departure from old custom 1s generally very unadvisable, and always very 
difficult: but in this case—where a gross insult is offered to The Divine 
Being—the people might well have their attention called to this matter 
and learn that it is their part to keep reverent silence whilst these last 
four verses are chanted by the adult portion of the Choir. The voices of 
the Trebles and People would come in at the Gloria Patri with renewed 
effect ; and the Doxology would seem like an Easter following Lent. 

Modification of Chant-form would allow this solemn passage to be 
chanted simply and grandly—and in a way which would keep up the 
character of the Chant, whilst it would remove the almost impious plan of 
putting these Divine words through the same mould as that used by 
ourselves. On the opposite page I have given an example of what may 
for the moment be sufficiently suitable, but which will, I trust, eventually 
tend to something better when criticised and improved by others. 

It will be seen that capital letters within inverted commas have been 
used for the directly Divine utterances: and in future Psalters it might be 
found advisable to print all passages of a similar character in this 
way. There are several passages in the Psalms to which such a 
plan would apply, and which at present puzzle much those who have 
not made a special study of them,—notably in the 50th Psalm (from 
v 16tothe end)—the 81st (6—17), the 82nd (2—7), the 89th, the 91st, 
and some 2 or 3 more. In all of these Ehe Divine Being speaks in the 1st 
Person ; but in none of them—save the solemn 50th—is there anything so 
impressive as the last 4 verses of the Venite. 

Several of these Psalms also are of mixed character, but none of 
them seem to be at once so jubilant and so solemn as this 95th. It occu- 
pies, as I have before remarked, a Prophet-like position and office in our 
Morning Service, and is intended to be what the skeleton was in the feast 
of the Egyptians, a moderator of undue self-satisfaction. You may 
cancel its salutary effect, as we do now, by hurried levity, but its true 
dignity, however repressed, will come up some day as surely as a cork held 
down by temporary hindrance at the bottom of the sea will sooner or 
later come to the surface: and organists and worshippers in days to come 
will find it difficult to believe that their forefathers in the 19th century used 
such unsuitable musical treatment or dared to sing with their own lips—to 
a joyous measure—solemn words addressed to them as a Divine command. 

Better far to do what some congregations in England and America have 
done—omit this passage altogether. It were better to leave out these 
words than treat them as at present with opea disrespect, and thereby 
insult The Divine Speaker. If any reader has a doubt about the impro- 
priety of the present fashion—I would say, ‘Go next Sunday morning to St. 
Paul’s or Westminster Abbey,—listen attentively with the words before 
you, and then reflect for five minutes upon what you have heard.’ Long 
habit, whether good or bad, becomes, we know, second nature ; and in order 












to effect a change in this custom, noc only a great deal of moral courage in 
the more enlightened part of the community will be requisite, but large 
sums of money must be expended before the people of England and America 


| can possibly have this subject placed fairly before them. 


Will any Clergyman of any denomination say that this act of decided (if 
unintentional) impiety is not a matter of public importance ?—that what 
was good enough for our forefathers since the days of K. Charles II. is 
good enough for us?—or will any Musician of standing say, from a 
musician’s point of view, that the general effect of the Chant is injured by 
temporary modification, for such a purpose of reverence, in these four verses 
of what is our foremost daily Psalm, used as an invitatory Canticle ? 

I have the pleasure of remembering that one who united both of these 
functions of Clergyman and Musician in an eminent degree (the late Sir 
Frederick Ouseley) expressed something like a decided approval of what 
I am now advocating. During his last visit to London in the early part 
of March I put before him the feasability of applying to the Psalm- 
Canticles and the Benedicite the plan which Sir John Goss and Mr. Turle 
had already applied to the Te Deum. As he had taken no part with 
Dr. Monk and others in their revival of Samuel Webbe’s idea of 
loosening the Chant, I supposed that he would be disinclined for any kind 
of change whatever; but, to my surprise and delight, after listening for 
some ten minutes and agreeing with me that all would depend upon the 
way in which such a method was worked out, his final words were, as closely 
as I remember :—‘ I like your term ‘modified Chant-form,’ and see no 
reason why at certain times and for special purposes the Chant should not 
be made more elastic.” : 

All, of course, will depend upon the way in which such a method is 
thought out and applied. It must be as simple as possible, and its rules 
be adaptable—to a large number of instances, in double as well as single 
Chants. 

Mr. Gilbert Webb, Mr. Clement Harris, and other professional organists 
corresponding with this journal, desire that the meaning of the several 
Psalms should be more consistently brought out than they are at 
present. 

This, most assuredly, can never be done so long as we scamper through 
them according to traditional custom. True that the Psalms according to 
present arrangement are sometimes very long,—and that a large portion of 
them are prayers and meditations, never intended for public service, and 
never used in The Temple-worship at Jerusalem; but until some second 
David or Ezra arise to make suitable selections (say 2, or at most 3, for 
each morning service, and 2 for each evening service during the month) 
we may not presume even to contemplate the probability of a changed 
arrangement. We must accept the Psalms as we have them, and if their 
meaning and beauties are to be brought out they must, in certain places, be 
set more like “ Services.”’* 

Such setting would require notal illustration occasionally, and the addi- 
tion of a few supplementary formulas, since the simple Chant appears 
unable at times to give what is required of it. Directions respecting the 
disposition and relative value of the syllables might be shown by small 
notes beneath the words, as seen on the opposite page ; but modifications of 
the Chant, wherever they occur, must be noted. Whether these modifica- 
tions should be applied to the Psalms at present is, as I have before 
remarked, a ‘ question.’ I am inclined to think that such changes should 
be very gradually introduced into the Psalter; but with respect to the 
Canticles, and especially the Venite, the case is different. These require 
definite treatment, and should be noted throughout. 

Such a proposition must of course at first be hotly opposed, 1st by Pub- 
lishers and those who have vested interests in existing Psalters, and 2ndly 
by Choirs and Congregations who have become wedded to these several 
Psalters. Moreover the plan now put forward is professedly in a very 
rough state. Time is necessary to bring any rules intended fer general 
application into good condition: and discussion is necessary when those 
rules are made: but the arguments advanced in this article are put 
forward for the purpose of obtaining a preliminary opinion concerning 
what is practically a new method—new in 1889—although ideas of similar 
kind have been floating about for many years—probably ever since the 
time when Samuel Webbe first endeavoured to reach what he found to be 
an unattainable goa). Itis a tentative experiment which courts the honour 
of general criticism in order that Church-composers who are about to set 
the Psalms and Psalm-Canticles may learn what utility there may or may 
not be in this principle of applying ‘ Modified Chant-form.’ 

Ae. 





* Jebb (cf. Book of Psalms, vol. ii. p 145) thinks that the use of the Psalms in the 
Temple were twofold, i.e. that they were both chanted and sung as Anthems. 
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MUSICAL ACCOMPANIMENT OF THE PSALMS, 
BY F. GILBERT WEBB. 
a 
(Continued from page 852.) 


Inverting the order of importance evidently held by the ancient 
psalmists, and turning to the music for the vocal part before considering 
the instrumental accompaniment, there can be little doubt but that the 
gregorian modes are the nearest approach to the musical inflections used 
in the Temple, although the effect of modern chanting to gregorians is 
probably as far removed from the original usages as the anglican chant is 
in advance of the gregorian procedure. The ancient tetrachords, and sub- 
sequently the “authentic scales’ were gradually evolved from homo- 
geneity, and from the authentic scales grew the “ plagal,”’ and from these 
combined, our present tonic and dominant with all their attendant mani- 
fold ramifications ; but the church in each age availed herself of the latest 
then existent musical developments; St. Ambrose in the fourth, and St. 
Gregory in the sixth centuries each collected and used the most 
advanced methods and productions of their time, and therefore 
the greater probable likeness of the gregorian tones so called to 
original or ancient practice is no argument for their present use. A nearer 
approach to the actual singing in the Temple could be attained by relin- 
quishing all tonal relationship and subordinating everything to rhythmical 
accent marked as of old by the singers “ with cymbals of brass” or pizzicato 
chords from “ strings.’”” The question therefore whether gregorian tones 
or anglican chants should be used, is not one of the appropriateness of con- 
tinuing ancient methods and customs, more especially as the most recent 
researches reveal the fact that it is extremely doubtful what many of these 
customs were, but of modern expediency and suitability and on this point, 
owing to the advantages and defects inherent in both methods, there must 
always exist considerable difference of opinion, or at least until some new 
system is evolved which, while avoiding the defects of both, shall include 
the advantages ofeach. Little practical good therefore would accrue from 
a revival of the many arguments advanced by the partisans of both systems 
which at the present time are being put to a practical test in many 
churches, but it may be advantageous to point out the chief causes of those 
errors and inartistic effects which frequently bring discredit on both 
styles. 

It is a peculiarity of the gregorian method that each syllable has its 
relative time mark ; the last three words are chosen advisedly, because, from 
the practice in many churches where gregorians are used, the fact that the 
signs have no specific time value would seem to be imperfectly understood, 
with the result that the diamond and square-shaped signs are treated as 
equivalents of our semibreve and breve notes, which always have the same 
mathematical relation to each other and to the barring, whereas the 
gregorian signs are merely relative in comparative degree to those in 
which they stand in juxtaposition, and their performance should be as 
independent of all reference to specific time value of notes and bars as the 
musical accompaniment from all modern tonality. There is, of course. in 
both time value and harmony, since the gregorian tones are the progenitors, 
an approach to the usages of to-day; but all definiteness arising from 
more recent developments is to be avoided, and it will be found that in 
proportion as the auditors are unable to apply the modern strictness of 
time and tonality, so will they be impressed with the individuality and 
perfectness of a gregorian performance. 

Now it might be reasonably deduced from the fact of each syllable being 
provided with its relative time mark, that in gregorian chanting every word 
would be pronounced in such perfect rhythm and union that the text would 
be spoken as by one voice and with corresponding clearness of articulation. 
Such, however, is very rarely the case; either from careless choir training or 
from failure to appreciate the genius of the gregorian system, the words are 
allowed to overlap each other by the various singers as though the relative 
value of the syllables was not indicated and this, combined with an ex- 
cessive speed of delivery generally adopted, renders most choir chanting 
of gregorians more unintelligible to the auditor than when anglican chants 
are used, since in the latter there are generally two words in each verse, 
which in most methods of pointing, are pronounced with sufficient clearness 
to afford some idea of the subject matter. It is obvious, however, that 
these defects are remediable by more study of the subject and greater 
attention to practical details, and those who would make gregorian music 
popular in the church, will do well to look to these particulars, on which 





will depend the success of their views far more than on discoveries made by 
researches in ancient manuscripts. 

With regard to anglican chants, it would seem. that this form has not 
yet attained its full development, but its modern tonality and nearer 
approach to present ideas of melody render it more acceptable to the gene- 
rality of worshippers, and as it is the outcome of the gregorian tones, and 
capable of embracing the most worthy of recent musical developments, 
the anglican chant form has a rightful place in the services of the church, 
whose custom has ever been to utilise the best that each age produced. 

It is manifest, however, that in providing music for large assemblies of 
worshippers of all grades of musical capacities, that the existence of intervals 
of essentially easy vocalisation in all the parts of the chant, but especially 
of the soprano, should be held of first importance ; this is, of course, subject 
to the presence of “tune,” for it must be remembered that the greater or 
less difficulty of any musical interval is mental not physical ; every sound 
has to be imagined and mentally pitched before it can be vocalised, and 
therefore distinct melodiousness will atone, from its at once becoming fixed 
on the memory, for awkwardness of its component intervals. Phrases, 
however, of exaggerated chromatic character, or suggestive of the closing 
refrains of popular amatory ballads, should be studiously avoided as’unfitted 
for vozalisation by large congregations and inappropriate to the text. One 
of the first efforts of the musical student and the last of the finished 
musician is, generally speaking, to write a chant, and frequently both alike 
would seem to forget the use for which it is destined. Many modern chants 
would appear, indeed, to have been written with little or no regard to con- 
gregational requirements or capabilities, and with so high a reciting note 
as to practically silence the gr eater part of any congregation. 

The absurdly high pitch of so many chants is one of the greatest defects 
of the anglican system and has frequently been used as an argument for 
the use of gregorians. Obviously there is no more necessity for a high 
reciting note for anglicans than yregorians, and it is surely time the 
quaint idea that praise and thanksgiving can only be suitably expressed by 
the strained use of notes at the extreme vocal limit of a congregation was 
discarded. With civilization the pitch of the vcice deepens, and we may 
fairly be accredited with having arrived at a sufficiently advanced stage to 
justify our employment of other means to express our thankfulness and 
joy than that which is often little better than screaming,a method only now 
resorted to by children and more or less undeveloped minds. Voices in 
these days are only raised to an excessively high pitch when the mental 
balance and self-control with which civilization endows us is disturbed ; such 
condition can never be appropriate or beneficial in worship, one of the chief 
objects of which is to make people think soberly and wisely. Moreover the 
sentiment of gratitude and satisfaction is in worship too closely allied to 
solemn and grave subject matter to find appropriate expression in noisy 
and high pitched vocal exclamations only associated in everyday life with 
circumstances the reverse of sacred. In giving ordinary expression to 
emotions of gratitude the voice unconsciously acquires a full tone, fre- 
quently accompanied by a lowering of the normal pitch, which will only be 
raised as personal gratification is experienced, the highest pitch being 
assumed by sentiments of light-heartedness unconnected with any grave 
thoughts. 

Pursuing these natural principles in the choice of chants for psalms of 
thanksgiving and praise, between which it is obvious a distinction should 
be made in the musical accompaniment, it follows that a much lower 
reciting note should be adopted than is now common in such psalms, and 
that only those expressive of great joyfulness of heart should have so high 
a reciting note as C, the melodial compass of the chant being corre- 
spondingly restricted. In short, praise and thanksgiving should be 
expressed by increased intensity of tone and decision of accentuation 
and rhythm, combined with a richer and brighter organ accompani- 
ment rather than by an unnatural raising of the pitch. If it is ad- 
vanced that this would materially reduce the number of melodious chants, 
the answer is that a melody however good in itself is of little practical 
use, if it be not well within the vocal compass of the greater part of the con- 
gregation, and that the average upward range of the generality of un- 
trained voices is E, which can only Be produced with considerable effort. 
Most people naturally speak from tenor E to G, and therefore most of the 
reciting notes for the psalms should lie in proximity to these notes, and it 
will be found that when such are used, with chants of corresponding limited 
compass, that the result will be far more artistic and satisfactory to all 
participants than the thin and crashy effects produced by high-pitched 


chants. 
(To be continued.) 
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TESTIMONIAL FOR DR. SPARK. 
—_—_———. 
TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 
Sir: It may interest your readers to know that a fund is being raised by 
some of the many friends of Dr. Spark, who for thirty-one years has occu- 
pied the position of borough organist of the town of Leeds, and for nearly 
forty years has devoted his talents and energies to the development of 
musical taste in this borough. Many subscriptions have already been 
promised, but perhaps you will allow us through your valuable columns to 
say that subscriptions will be welcomed from all lovers of music and 
appreciators of Dr. Spark’s labours ; and the committee hope that the 
object in view will secure such a general response as will result in a hand- 
some and tangible recognition of the Doctor’s services and abilities. — 
Faithfully yours, 
Ropert Hopps, Chairman. 
Watrer Barrie, Treasure. 
Wm. Fox, bi 
Tupor Trevor, } Hon. Secretaries. 


Leeds, 28th November, 1889. 





NOTES. 
———_>——— 

The annual performance in Advent of Spohr’s “Last Judgment” at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral took place on Tuesday evening last, and at- 
tracted the usual large congregation, who attentively followed with 
evident appreciation a very fine rendering of the work. The sing- 
ing of the choir throughout was marked by a precision of attack com- 
bined with an attention to light and shade that placed it on 
a high level of excellence, the performance of the difficult chorus 
* Destroyed is Babylon ’’ and the beautiful quartet and chorus “ Blest are 
the departed ” being most impressive, while similar artistic perception was 
happily displayed in the solos sung by members of the choir, and in the 
graceful duet “ Forsake me not.’ The accompaniments received full 
justice from an able orchestra, the organ being only occasionally and 
effectively used to supplement the deeper basses of the harmony. 

: +% 

The new organ built by Henry Willis and Sons in Jude’s Church, White- 
chapel, was ‘opened on Thursday evening last by a special musical service, 
which included Purcell’s fine anthem, ‘‘O give thanks unto the Lord,” and 
a Te Deum by Villiers Stanford, the old and new styles cf church music 
being thus happily represented. At the conclusion of the service the 
manifold capabilities of the new organ, which contains in all twenty-six 
speaking stops played from three manuals and pedal board, were further 
displayed by the performance of Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in D minor, 
Rhapsodie in E, Saint Saéns, and Mendelssohn’s Sonata in D, by Mr. H. H. 
Statham, the honorary organist. 

#9 

Mr.C. F. Abdy Williams gave an admirably arranged organ recital at 
his church, St. Mary’s, South Kensington, on Wednesday afternoon last, 
when he played in effective manner a selection from the works of the great 
organ composers. Miss Ethel Bowra, a vocalist of much promise, con- 
tributed two solos, and the Rev. W. T. Du Boulay still further added 
to the interest of the programme by his performance on the violin of a 
romanza by Hummel. Another recital will be given next Wednesday, at 
6 p.m., when the organist, Mr. Hubert W. Hunt, will be assisted by Mr. 
Abdy Williams, solo violin, and Herr E. van der Straeten, violoncellist. 
Mr, Prendergast’s new congregational cantata, “The Second Advent,” is 
also announced for performance after evening service on the 22nd inst. 








COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 
Se 


On December 8rd Dr. D. J. Blaikley delivered the first lecture of the 
session, reading an able paper on the “ Development and History of Wind 
Instruments.” Mr. J. Higgs and Mr. Herman Smith were the additional 
speakers. The interest of the meeting was enhanced by the exhibition of 
some ancient and modern instruments kindly lent by the Rey. F. W. 
Galpin and Messrs. Boosey and Co. Dr. E. H. Turpin, the hon. secretary, 
occupied the chair in the unavoidable absence of Dr. J. H. Bridge. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 
——_>-——- 
Edvard Grieg is spending a few days in Brussels, where a popular concert 
will be given on the 8th inst. under his direction, and devoted exclusively 
to the performance of his works. The programme will include the 
‘** Autumn ” overture, “ Peer Gynt,” and the melodrame “ Bergliot.”’, 


* 
* 


Alphonse Czibulka, well known to young lady violinists as the author of 
the “Stephanie”? Gavotte, has recently produced a new operetta at 
Hamburg, entitled ‘‘ Gil Blas de Santillane.” 


* * 
* 


The second of Carl Goldmark’s two new overtures, “ Prometheus Bound,” 
was produced at the fourth Berlin Philharmonic Concert on November 25 
under the baton of its composer. Herr Lessmann describes it as lacking 
real emotional warmth and depth, and regards it as decidedly inferior to 
its companion, the “ Spring ” Overture. 

+9 

Piano manufactories have been singularly unfortunate of late as regards 
fires. Now we read that there has been a great fire at the immense Stein- 
way Factory at Hamburg, and a large number of pianos in various stages 
of construction have been destroyed. 

*# 

The preparations for the production of “ Die Meistersinger”’ in Italian at 
La Scala are giving occasion fora furious war of words in some of the Italian 
journals. ‘The idea, no doubt, first became a practicable one in conse- 
quence of the success of Mr. Augustus Harris’s production of the opera. 
To this the “Italianissimo” party replied that it would be scandalous for 
the typical theatre of their country to produce a work by the great over- 
thrower of their country’s art-glories. If he must succeed let him succeed 
elsewhere. ‘Then the Wagnerites retaliated by producing evidence that 
the great composer himself had repeatedly expressed his admiration of 
Italian singing, and, within due limits, had repeatedly held it upas a 
model to the vocalists of his own country. The “ patriots’” answer to this 
is an entreaty to all “ patriotic” artists to refuse to take part in the per- 
formance ; to which the Wagner party reply that the principal artists have 
all consented ; and even if any should hereafter refuse there is a large 
number of young artists perfectly competent who would be only too glad 
to associate themselves with what promises to be a great success. And so the 
battle rages furiously ; but it seems probabie that the citadel of Italian art 
will be captured in this assault, and Milan will follow Bologna in the triumph 
of the foreign invader. Meanwhile the authorities of La Scala have done 
the wisest thing possible by inviting Herr Julius Kniese to superintend all 
the arrangements for the production : and Herr Kniese was the artist who 
discharged this same duty this year for the performances at Bayreuth. 

+ * 

Herr Rubinstein’s new opera “ Goriushka”’ has just been produced at 
St. Petersburg on the occasion of the composer’s jubilee, with the success 
that would be expected under such circumstances. The Czar, the Czarina, 
and as many of the official and fashionable aristocracy as the theatre could 
contain were present in State. 


* * 
* 


The distinguished pianist, Mme. Marie Jaell, now resident in Paris, has 
undertaken the huge task of performing the whole of Schumann’s works 
for piano solo, in chronological order, on the six Thursdays from Nov. 14 
to Dec. i9. After this she proposes in like manner to go through the whole 
of Chopin’s piano works, and in January next to give a concert, at which 
she will play all the four piano concertos of Saint-Saéns in one evening. 
Such serial performances may be instructive to a few, but it is doubtful if 
even the most skilful pianist can avoid producing a feeling of monotony 
and weariness. 

2,0 

The time seems to be rapidly approaching when much of our music will 
be executed for us by electrical agency. Already manufacturers are busy 
making electric pianos, and now we read that at a concert at Leipzig an 
electric stringed lyre attracted great notice. Some of the tones of this 
instrument, which seems to be of considerable compass, are said to 
resemble the notes of the violin, others those of the violoncello. Indeed, 
it is hoped soon to get the instrument to play duets written for these 
instruments. 
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Mr. Leonard Borwick, a Londoner by birth, and a Scholar of the Hoch 
Conservatorium at Frankfort, where he has been a pupil of Madame Schu- 
manr, has made a very successful début at one of the “ Museums Concerte,”’ 
where he played the E flat Concerto of Beethoven. 

* * 

Dr. Bernhard Scholz’s setting of Schiller’s “Lied von der Glocke” 
(“Song of the Bell’), for soli, chorus, and orchestra, was performed at 
Mayence on the 27th ult. by the combined choirs of Mayence and Frank- 
fort, under the personal direction of its composer. The ‘‘ Mainzer Anzeiger ”’ 
speaks in the highest terms both of the work and of its performance. 








CONCERTS. 


——_»>——_ 


*,* Concert-givers are requested to notice thai, owing to the heavy 
demands made on the staff during the season, no concerts 
can be noticed unless tickets are sent to the office of the 
Musicat Wor p (396, Strand) at least four days in advance 
of the advertised date. 





LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


The programme of Mr. Henschel’s second concert contained but one 
novelty in the shape of two movements from Richard Strauss’s “ Symphonic 
Fantasie ‘“‘Aus Italien”—the scheme being completed by such com- 
paratively familiar items as Schumann’s Symphony in D minor, Brahms’ 
Variations on a theme by Haydn, and Wagner’s Huldigung’s Marsch. 
With respect to these latter works it must regretfully be confessed that 
the interpretations given were not wholly satisfactory, spontaneity and 
freedom being in several passages unmistakably absent. That other 
qualities, such as correctness and thoughtfulness, were present may easily 
be believed. Of the new work it is difficult to speak with any certainty, 
though we must at once express disapproval of the unfair test to which it 
was subjected by the presentation of the first and third movements only, 
and these both slow ones. By this means all possible contrast was pre- 
vented, and a sense of weariness was almost inevitable. Moreover, the 
work, although numbered as op. 16, is that of a young man, and we do not 
care to prophesy whether or not Herr Strauss will ultimately free his own 
individuality from the obvious domiration of Wagner and Berlioz. This 
much may be said with certainty; such portions of the Fantasie as were 
presented abound iu melody and richness of orchestral colour; and above 
all it must in justice be suggested that—as far as the third movement is 
concerned—the mass of the audience were led by the programme-book to 
expect a work entirely different in character, the composer’s intentions 
having been strangely misunderstood by the analyst. We therefore shall 
not shrink from avowing that we shall regard Herr Strauss’s future work 
with curiosity and interest. 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 


The orchestral works presented on Saturday last were the “ Euryanthe ” 
overture, the Symphony in D by Brahms, Sir Arthur Sullivan’s Incidental 
music to “ Macbeth,” and Mr. Hamish MacCunn’s Ballad for Orchestra, 
“The Ship of the Fiend.” The “Macbeth” music had not previously 
been heard at Sydenham, and therefore, it must be assumed, came to many 
asa novelty. It needed no such adventitious charm to recommend it, how- 
ever; for though naturally shorn of much of its significance by severance 
from the theatre it is delightful to hear as “absolute” music, a fact 
which will no doubt ensure for it a permanent place in the répertoire 
of concert givers. It is hardly necessary to describe in detail the render- 
ings of the remaining instrumental items, further than to say that the 
two middle movements of the symphony were admirably played, the famous 
“wood wind’ of Mr. Manns’ band distinguishing itself conspicuously in 
the Allegretto. The first movement went rather tamely. Two vocal 
excerpts from “ Euryanthe” followed the overture, Lysiart’s scena, sung 
with wonderful dramatic power by Mr. Henschel, and the lovely aria 
“ Glocklein im Thale,” of which his gifted wife gave a rendering, which, 
but for the nervousness of the singer, would have been perfect. Both 
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vocalists were heard later in Mr: Henschel’s charming “ Gondoliera,’’ which 
pleased so much that its repetition was necessary. To-day’s concert is 
interesting on account of the first appearance of Miss Marion Osborn, of 
the Royal College of Music (who will play Beethoven’s piano concerto in 
G), and of the opportunity afforded for renewing acquaintance with that 
extraordinary opus 1, Mr. Frederic Cliffe’s Symphony in C. Mr. Emil 
Blauwaert will sing. 





POPULAR CONCERTS. 


Last Saturday’s concert is noteworthy chiefly on account 'of a very 
interesting performance of Schubert’s Fantasia Sonata by Madame de 
Pachmann, who is evidently making rapid strides in her art. The reading 
was pre-eminently objective ; indeed, some of her hearers might have felt 
that a little more warmth and individuality would have added to the 
charm of the reading, but from a purely artistic point of view the delight- 
ful work received the fullest justice at the hands of this before-all-things- 
graceful young artist. Mozart’s Quintet in G minor was finely rendered by 
Madame Neruda, MM. Ries, Straus, Gibson, and Piatti. Madame Neruda 
contributed Dr. Mackenzie’s “‘ Benedictus”’ and Saltarello from Op. 37; and 
Signor Piatti, accompanied by Madame de Pachmann, scarcely can be said 
to have added to the interest.of the occasion by wasting his powers on 
three pieces, Op. 11, by Rubinstein, which no amount of talent on the part 
of the interpreters can render pleasing. Madame Bertha Moore was the 
vocalist, and Mr. Ernest Ford fulfilled all requirements as accompanist. 


There were but three instrumental works in Monday’s programme, but 
as each of these was alone worth a journey to St. James’s Hall to hear, it 
is not surprising that Mr. Chappell’s patrons should have mustered in 
large numbers. We shall not be expected to dilate on the transcendent 
beauties of works so familiar to all who lay claim to the possession of 
musical taste as Schumann’s E flat piano quintett, or that in B flat for 
strings by Mendelssohn, the famous op. 87; whilst of the interpretations of 
these masterpieces it is enough to say that Madame Neruda, Miss Fanny 
Davies, MM. Ries, Straus, A. Gibson, and Piatti were the executants. 
In the slow movement of the Mendelssohn, however, Madame Neruda’s 
playing exceeded even the antizipations of her warmest admirers. Miss 
Fanny Davies’s choice of a solo fell upon Beethoven’s Sonata in D (op. 10, 
No. 3), to the first and last movements of which she did full justice. 
Her reading of the superb slow movement—one of the most inspired 
utterances of its composer—though in many respects ‘excellent, was a 
little wanting in depth; her phrasing was scarcely broad enough, 
and chords were played arpeggio which weuld have been better plaquées. 
In the minuet—which is not a minuet at all, but a “ consolation’”—Miss 
Davies was sadly wanting in tenderness and charm. One of Mendelssohn’s 
“characteristic pieces,” op. 7, delightfully played, was given as an encore. 
Miss Marguerite Hall sang in her usual expressive and artistic way 
Schubert’s “ Huntsman rest”? and Brahms’ “ Des Liebsten Schwur” and 
“ Liebestreu,”’ making, however, her greatest effect in the last named. 





MR. AND MRS. HENSCHEL’S VOCAL RECITALS. 


The first of two vocal recitals announced by Mr. Henschel took place at 
Prince’s Hall on Wednesday afternoon last. There is little or no room for 
criticism (as popularly understood) in the performances of these accom- 
plished artists, and we might almost be content to say that the hall was 
crowded, that everything was sung and played to perfection, and that the 
audience were not slow to express their complete satisfaction with every- 
thing that was done. But the enterprise displayed in Mr. Henschel’s pro- 
grammes would alone suffice to prevent this summary proceeding. The 
first item, a humorous duet by Stradella, was a most interesting novelty, 
for most of us have only heard of Stradella as a composer of sacred music, 
and it was a great surprise to find that he could write with the 
gaiety of a French opéra-comique composer. The other concerted pieces 
were the garden duet from Schumann’s “Faust” and the beautiful 
* reconciliation” duet from Goetz’s shamefully-neglected opera. Not having 
the space to enumerate the score of songs which formed the bulk of the pro- 
gramme, we must content ourselves with saying that Mr. Henschel was 
peculiarly successful in Schubert’s grand inspiration ‘“‘Memnon,” and his 
“‘ Bifersucht und Stolz,” in Schumann’s two Venetian Boat Songs, and the 
fine romance “So willst du des Armen,” from Brahms’ cycle ‘‘ Die schéne 





Magellone ;” while Mrs. Henschel gave the greatest pleasure in some of the 
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lighter pieces of her répertoire, such as Massenet’s “ Souvenir de Zanetto,” 
Mendelssohn’s “ Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges,’’ Mr. F. Corder’s “ O sun, that 
waken’st all,” and in two Scotch ditties, “My heart is sair” and “My 
faithfu’ Johnnie.” But we must not omit to mention the exquisite tender- 
ness and delicacy of her rendering of Berlioz’ “‘ King of Thule” ballad 
and Liszt’s lovely ‘ Du bist wie eine Blume.” The second and last recital 
is fixed for Wednesday next. 


HERR BONAWITZ. 


A concert was given on Tuesday at the Portman Rooms to commemorate 
the 50th birthday of Herr J. H. Bonawitz, when, as was most fitting, the 
programme was made up entirely of selections from the compositions of 
that admirable musician. Many of the audience, however ready they might 
have been to believe in Herr Bonawitz’s merits, must have been surprised 
by the great dramatic power evinced in the various operatic excerpts, 
to which full justice was done by such artists as Mme. Julia 
Lennox, Mr. Johnson Watson, and Mr. John M. B. Gibson. Especially 
effective was the duet from “The Bride of Messina,” sung by the two first- 
named, while the finale from the fourth act of ‘“‘ Ostrolenka,”’ interpreted 
by Mme. Lennox, Mr. Heinrich, and the chorus, was not less surprisingly 
powerful. Herr Bonawitz himself played with the orchestra his Introduc- 
tion and Scherzo for the pianoforte, which was justly encored. Other 
artists associated were Mrs. Johnson Watson, Miss Louise Bourne, Miss E. 
Bach, and Mr. C. Karlyle, who all contributed worthily to the effect of a 
concert in every way worthy of the estimable artist in whose honour it was 
given, 





MUSICAL GUILD. 





At the third concert of the present series given on Tuesday evering the 
programme was entirely of instrumental music, the vocalist who had been 
announced, Mr. D. Price, being unfortunately indisposed. Another change 
in the programme was necessitated by the absence of Mr. Joseph Smith, 
who was set down to play two horn solos, for which acouple of the Brahms- 
Joachim Hungarian dances were substituted by Mr. Jasper Sutcliffe and 
Miss Maggie Moore, who gave such excellent interpretations of them that 
a third had to be added. An Octett in F for four violins, two violas, and 
two ’cellos, by Professor Henry Holmes, was given with much spirit and 
care by Messrs. Jasper, Sutcliffe, Arthur Bent, Miss Winifred Holiday, 
Messrs. Wallace, Sutcliffe, E. Kreuz, A. Hobday, W. H. Squire, and Miss 
Maud Fletcher. As far as could be gathered from a single hearing the 
work is skilfully laid out for all the instruments, while the themes are 
interesting and developed with fulness and scholarship. Schumann’s de- 
lightful Andante and Variations in B flat for two pianofortes received a full 
measure of justice at the hands of Miss Annie Fry and Miss Maggie Moore, 
and the concert closed with a fine performance of Beethoven’s Trio in E 
flat by Miss Maggie Moore, Mr. Arthur Bent, and Mr. W. H. Squire. 





WESTMINSTER ORGHESTRAL SOCIETY. 


The first concert of the present season given by the Westminster 
Orchestral Society on Wednesday served to prove—though such proof was 
superfluous—how honourably this body is distinguished by earnestness and 
loftiness of purpose. Its programmes show no concessions to the general 
thirst for prettiness and triviality, and the manner of their execution is 
not less praiseworthy. Judging by their performance of such well- 
known orchestral pieces as the overture to “ Masanielio’’ and Haydn’s 
eighth symphony, Mr. Stewart Macpherson may be congratulated 
on the advance made by his forces since last season. The improve- 
ment in attack, accent, and shade noticeable in the above- 
mentioned works was also manifested in their accompaniment of Weber's 
Concertstiick, of the solo in which Miss Josephine Lawrence gave a 
a brilliant and exccedingly effective rendering, and in a Concerto for flute 
and orchestra by F. Langer. This latter piece, to which was appended 
“ First performance in England,” served to display satisfactorily the 
executive ability of the flautist, Mr. Frederic W. Griffiths, and also the 
apparently intimate acquaintance of the composer with all the flute exer- 
cises extant. Of Miss Annie Marriott's singing it is unnecessary to speak, 
and the abilities of the other vocalist, Mr. Musgrove Tufnail, are also well 
known, and met with warm recognition from a crowded audience. 





ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


So much was written in these columns concerning Peter Benoit’s 
“Lucifer,” both before and on the occasion of its production in London 
last season, that there is little to say concerning its repetition by Mr. 
Barnby’s Choir on Wednesday last. That the work, widely different as it 
is from what is understood by the English mind as the “ oratorio” proper, 
has hit the taste of the Albert Hall habitués was evident from the warmth 
with which choral and solo members were received; and we shall not 
deny that in many ways the composition is worthy of high esteem. 
It contains much picturesque and effective writing ; but on a second hearing 
its chief fault was more plainly discernible—the constant repetition of ideas 
in an undeveloped and unmodified form. The performance was entirely 
satisfactory, although M. Blauwaert, whose singing was so impressive a 
feature of the earlier production, was too unwell to appear. Mr. Watkin 
Mills supplied his place very effectively, and is indeed to be highly com- 
mended for the spirit with which he discharged his double duty. In their 
smaller parts Miss Macintyre, Madame Belle Cole, and Mr. Iver McKay 
were alike excellent. Mr. Benoit was present. 





MESSRS. MAX HEINRICH AND SCHONBERGER. 


On the 28th ult. Messrs. Max Heinrich and Schénberger gave, at the 
Steinway Hall, a concert consisting entirely of works by Schubert,and it may 
readily be believed when the calibre of each artist is taken into account, that 
lovers of that master were treated to ideal renderings of his Sonata in A 
minor, several Impromptus, and some of his best songs. Mr. Heinrich has 
ever since his first appearance amongst us ranked as an artist so accom- 
plished in many ways that there is little to add concerning his perform- 
ances on the present occasion. Of Herr Schénberger it may be gladly said 
that he has used the last few months to excellent advantage, his playing 
now being marked not only by the great technical and emotional qualities 
before visible, but also by a greater degree of self-restraint and artistic 
sanity. It was pleasant to note how readily the audience recognised the 
subtlety and dramatic power with which many of the inner meanings before 
only hinted at by players and singers of Schubert were realised and re- 
vealed by these two gentlemen. 





WAGNER SOCIETY. 


An extremely interesting conversazione was given by the Wagner Society 
in the Prince’s Hall galleries on Tuesday evening, when social intercourse 
of the pleasantest description was varied by music and light refresh- 
ments. A programme had been prepared which, having regard to the 
almost fatal fact that the vocal excerpts from Wagner were accompanied 
on the piano, was excellently gone through. Mr. Shakespeare sang the 
aria, “ Un aura amorosa,” from “ Cosi fan tutti;” and with much refine- 
ment, Mr. Heinrich declaimed “ Wahn! Wahn!” and “ Pogner’s Anrede”’ 
from “ Die Meistersinger.” Miss Fillunger was heard in “ Isolde’s Lie- 
bestod,” as well as in a couple of lieder by Brahms; and Senor Albeniz 
played, as probably few others could play, pieces by Liszt and transcrip- 
tions by Brassin of three Wagner pieces, inclading the “ Walkiirenritt.” 





MISS COWEN’S RECITAL. 





On Wednesday evening Miss Cowen gave a most successful dramatic and 
musical recital at the Steinway Hall, when she set herself the exacting 
tusk of reciting pieces so varying in their demands as Jean Ingelow’s 
“High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire,” Mrs. Browning’s passionate if 
somewhat convulsive “ Bianca among the Nightingales,” and Mr. Oscar 
Wilde’s fairy tale “The Nightingale and the Rose.” The latter work is of 
unequal inspiration, but its best passages have that “note of distinction” 
which is seldom absent from Mr. Wilde's work. To the interpretation of 
this, as indeed of all her pieces, Miss Cowen brought a large amount of intel- 
ligence and dramatic power, which enabled her—and this is not common 
to many reciters—to interest her audience throughout. The occasion was 
also of considerable musical interest, since there then appeared for the first 
time in England two of the three Australian singers who, having been 
associated with Mr. F. H. Cowen in his concerts at the Melbourne Exhibi- 
tion, returned with him to England to study. These were Mrs. Bethel and 
Mr. Frank H. Morton, the third, Mr. C. J. Edwardes, a tenor, being un- 
fortunately too ill to appear. Mrs. Bethel possesses a soprano voice of 
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good timbre and power, and her method, though evidently impaired 
by a natural nervousness, is that of a refined artist. She was 
heard in Gounod’s ‘“O that we two were Maying,” and with 
Mr. Morton in “La ci darem.” Mr. Morton’s baritone voice is excep- 
tionally pure and sympathetic, and he is endowed to a high degree 
with the emotional and intellectual qualities which go to the making of a 
genuine artist. Technically he is still in the transition stage, his pro- 
duction being occasionally slightly faulty; but it was obvious from the 
manner in which he sang Tosti’s “ Serenata ” and Cowen’s “ Because ” and 
“T think of all thou art to me,” accompanied to perfection by the composer, 
that very little more study is needed to enable Mr. Morton to take a very 
high place’ in English concert-rooms. 





MISS AGNES BARTLETT’S HISTORICAL RECITALS. 


At the Hampstead Conservatoire last Saturday Miss Agnes Bartlett 
essayed with much courage the task of interpreting a programme of Beet- 
hoven’s music, including the “ Waldstein,” C sharp minor, and’ op. 90 
Sonatas. Miss Bartlett’s technique is certainly fluent, but she appears 
more in sympathy with slow and expressive movements. Thus her render- 
ing of the introduction tothe so-called “ Moonlight” sonata was particu- 
larly effective. Her readings of Beethoven are frequently unconventional, 
but at any rate it is obvious that the results have in every case been 
thought out with care. Of one point Miss Bartlett is apparently uncon- 
scious—a certain tendency to monotony in her method of phrasing. At 
her next concert on Dec. 7 she will present a programme drawn from the 
works of Weber, Schubert, and Chopin. 





THE BLIND COLLEGE, UPPER NORWOOD. 

A concert was given here on the evening of Thursday of last week, when 
an excellent programme was rendered in a manner that has not yet ceased 
to be surprising, great as have been the strides made recently in the educa- 
tion of the blind. Mr. Alfred Hollins, the admirable pianist, played one of 
Liszt’s Rhapsodies, as well as a clever concert-overture of his own compo- 
sition; while the songs of Miss Amelia Campbell and Miss Hyde and the 
violin solos of Mr. W. R. Cave were all rendered with the utmost taste and 
refinement. Mention should also be made of Mr. 8. H. E. Jackson, another 
young pianist, who in concerted pieces by Grieg and Guilmant evinced 
much promise. 





ST. ANDREW’S DAY. 


St. Andrew’s Day was celebrated in St. James’s Hall in the customary 
manner, the concert room being crammed—presumably by the canny Scot, 
who turned out in his hundreds to applaud, and usually to encore, every 
item in the extensive programme so generously prepared for him by Mr. 
Ambrose Austin. It would be useless to recapitulate the details of a 
success which was achieved, to greater or less degree, by all the artists 
concerned, who included Miss Macintyre, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Lloyd, Mr. 
Gilchrist, Mr. Brereton, and Signor Piatti, who played his own “ Ossian’s 
Song.” Additional interest was given by the performers of the Glasgow 
Select Choir, whieh, under the conductorship of Mr. Millar Craig, sang 
several part-songs with admirable vigour and taste. 





GROSVENOR CLUB. 


A pleasant ‘“ Ladies’ Night’ was given at the Grosvenor Club on the 
29th ult., when, under the conductorship of Signor Carlo Ducci, a pro- 
gramme of considerable artistic value was carried out by, amongst others, 
Mdlle. Trebelli, Mme. Belle Cole, and Mr. Avon Saxon as vocalists, and Mr. 
John Radcliff, Mr. H. G. Lebon, and Signor Ed. Guerini. It would be un- 
necessary to tell how these artists acquitted themselves, further than to 
say that each was as successful as might have been expected, and that each 
received a due measure of applause from the crowded audience. 








Where there is great light, is great shadow.—Goethe. 


All arts acknowledge that then only we know certainly, when we can 
define, for definition is that which refines the pure essence of things from 
the circumstance.—Milton. 





OPENING OF THE NEW YORK SEASON. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
a 
New York, Nov. 26. 

The musical season has fairly opened with two notable events—the début 
of Otto Hegner and the joint début of Sarasate and D’Albert. The latter 
has proved to be one of the most brilliant triumphs in our concert record, 
the Metropolitan Opera House having been filled to repletion on three 
occasions, while the enthusiasm was worthy of the artists. Musicians 
generally recognise the skill and technique of D’Albert, but both the musi- 
cian and the uncultured listener are carried away with the sentiment and 
brilliancy of Sarasate. In personal appearance he has the advantage over 
the pianist, and this point always has its effect upon a miscellaneous 
audience, no matter how little it should weigh with the critic. 

For his début Sarasate played a Mendelssohn concerto and his fantasia 
on airs from “ Carmen,” with various encores; and D’Albert appealed to 
the American public in Chopin’s concerto in E minor, and selections from 
Rubinstein, Grieg, aad Tausig. At the second concert Sarasate gave a 
Beethoven concerto and his Spanish fantasia “ Muineira,”’ while D’Albert 
played Liszt’s concerto in E flat and his “Don Juan” Fantasia. For the 
third concert the artists selected other favourites from their repertoire, and 
they now have gone on atour with the endorsement of the entire New York 
press and public. 

Otto Hegner has not created the furore that Josef Hoffman did, nor has 
he drawn the series of crowded houses that made the latter boy’s visit to 
New York so’memorable. Yet he has pleased even better in some re- 
spects, and has fully justified all that was told about him by the 
British press. In Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasia, No. 2, he made the greatest 
impression, chiefly because this work is so well known here among 
advanced pianists. His compositions have appeared in the Sunday papers, 
and his charming personality has won for him many friends, while every- 
body who hears him once becomes at least an admirer. On the 27th 
the season of German Opera opens with “The Flying Dutchman,” for 
the début of Herr Reichmann. Lilli Lehmann follows in the “ Queen of 
Sheba.” This is the great fashionable event of the season here. 

Francis WILLIAMS. 





TEACHING THE PIANOFORTE TO CHILDREN. 
—— > — 

The members of the Froebel Society assembled in good numbers on 
Wednesday at Madame Bergmann-Osterberg’s College at Hampstead to 
witness a demonstration by Mrs. Curwen of her plans for teaching the 
pianoforte to young children. Mrs. Curwen has applied educational 
methods to the subject, and she showed how much may be done with groups 
of children, away from the piano, in laying the foundations of the work. 
Her key-board diagram was explained. The French time-names were shown 
to be a language of rhythm which enables the child to think clearly on the 
duration of sounds. Two children taught by Mrs. Curwen wrote down 
the notation of phrases played to them amid the manifest interest of the 
audience, a musician present giving the tests. Mrs. Curwen said that two 
of the radical errors in teaching music were teaching the treble and bass 
staff separately and teaching time arithmetically. She herself treated the 
great staff of eleven lines as a whole and founded time upon rhythm. 





PROVINCIAL. 
a ene 


EpinsurGH, Dec. 3.—The Carl Rosa Opera Company brought a more 
than usually successful visit here to a close at the Lyceum Theatre on 
Saturday evening last. Throughout their week’s sojourn ballad opera was 
in the ascendant, and on each occasion drew astonishingly good houses. 
Six performances in all were given, and the works produced were restricted 
to five—Wallace’s ‘ Lurline”’ and Bizet’s “Carmen,” each given twice; 
Balfe’s “ Bohemian Girl’? and “ The Puritan’s Daughter;” and Meyer- 
beer’s “ Star of the North.” In each case the cast was good, and in one or 
two instances especially so. But it was the—to Edinburgh—new “ Car- 
men” of Miss de Lussan, that proved to be the chief and most powerful 
attraction of the week. On the second occasion on which this lady 
assumed the part there was not a vacant place in the house, and 
many who would otherwise have been present were unable to assist 
in consequence of their inability to secure seats. This state of 
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things, it must be said, however, was not due to Miss de Lussan’s 
powers of attraction alone, but in an equal degree to Mr. McGuckin’s 
impersonation of the part of Carmen’s lover, Don José. This 
character Mr. McGuckin has been making more and more his own for some 
time past until it is now a really fine and impressive all-round performance, 
beyond comparison the best that has yet been seen here. Miss de Lussan’s 
impersonation of the part of the heroine is also both vocally and histrioni- 
cally a decidedly strong and striking effort. It is conceived generally on 
those well-known realistic lines adopted by Madame Minnie Hauk, which 
some twenty years ago enabled that distinguished artiste to establish the 
success Of the work in London after it had been but doubtfully received in 
Paris. Nor is it too much to say that Miss de Lussan’s interpretation of the 
part very nearly approaches in subtlety and dramatic power that of 
Madame Hauk. When to this moreover is added the assistance of a well- 
trained, rich, and sympathetic organ it is not surprising that 
the younger artist, also an American, had little difficulty in 
establishing herself firmly in the good graces of an Edinburgh audience. 
Among the other more or less conspicuous successes of the week were Madame 
Burn’s “ Lurline” and Mr. Crotty’s “ Rhineberg ;” while Miss Fanny 
Moody, whose pending severance of her connection with the company,is, 
from the point of view of the public, to be much regretted, secured her 
chief honours in the small part of Michaela (“Carmen’’) and in the 
heroine’s réle (Arline) in the “ Bohemian Girl,’ both of which characters 
she rendered with all the grace and charm to be expected from a popular 
favourite. The band, consisting of some thirty instrumentalists, was under 
the joint conductorship of Messrs. Goossens and Jacquinot, and did admir- 
able service; and the staging all round, but especially of such works as 
“Lurline” and “The Star of the North,” did infinite credit, not to the 
management of the Opera Company only, but in an equal degree to the 
regular staff of the theatre. 


MANcHESTER.—“'The Golden Legend” was announced for Sir Charles 
Hallé’s fifth concert on the 28th ult. This work is sufficiently popular in 
itself to attract a large audience, but a later announcement that Sir Arthur 
Sullivan would be present to conduct his work brought together the largest 
audience of the season. The principals were. Miss Macintyre, Madame 
Hope Glenn, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Watkin Mills, and though the 
chorus had no opportunity of rehearsal with the conductor the performance 
was an adinirable one in every respect. In Beethoven’s Choral Fantasia, 
which followed the Cantata, the chorus parts, though less exacting, were 
somewhat unsatisfactory. Mr. Lloyd sang “O vision entrancing,” by 
Goring Thomas, and the concert ended with Gounod’s March and Chorus 
from “ Le Reine de Saba.” Onthe 29th M. Guilmant gave two recitals on 
the large organ erected by M. Cavaillé-Col of Paris for our Town Hall. The 
programmes included his Sonata in C minur, Fugue in D, Allegro in 
F sharp minor, and a Cradle Song, the composer being recalled after each. 
At both recitals M. Guilmant improvised on given themes, his treatment of 
the old English melody “The Lass of Richmond Hill” being a remarkable 
performance. There are few musicians who can extemporise a fugue, and 
in this respect M. Guilmant is unsurpassed and probably unequalled. The 
hall was crowded on both occasions. 


Bristou.—The first part of a new sacred cantata, written by Mr. W. Fear 
Dyer, was rendered on Sunday at the church of St. Nicholas, of which the 
composer is organist. The intention is to do asection on each Sunday until 
the 22nd, when the work will be represented in its entirety. At St. 
Andrew’s Church on Sunday Farmer’s “ Christ and His Soldiers” was sung 
by the Montpelier Choral Society. Last Saturday the first afternoon concert 
of winter series atthe Fine Arts Academy was given by Mr. Lawford Huxtable. 
The vocalists were Miss Kate Spary, Mr. S. Pearce, and Mr. Huxtable, and the 
instrumentalists were Miss Mawer, violin, and Miss Downing, harp. The 
most pretentious item in the programme was a movement from Beethoven’s 
Sonata in F, which Miss Mawer admirably played. On Saturday evening 
an interesting concert was given in the Young Men’s Christian Association 
Hall, and on the same evening Mr. eo. Riseley played a well-chosen list of 
pieces on the Colston Hall organ. Preparations are being made in Bristol 
to make the visit of the members of the National Society of Professional 
Musicians (who hold their annual conference here in January) particularly 
interesting and pleasurable. Among other things being provided for their 
special benefit are a concert each by the Madrigal Society and Orpheus 
Glee Society. Other entertainments may probably be added. 


Bixmineuam, Dec. 2.—The pianoforte and violin recital given by 
Madame Agnes Miller and Herr Ludwig Straus attracted a fair audience. 





The programme contained one great novelty in the shape of Brahms’ latest 
sonata for pianoforte and violin, which, written less than twelve months 
ago, and heard for the first time in this country in May last, was given by 
Madame Agnes Miller and Herr Ludwig Straus in a manner worthy 
of such a composition. Brahms does not appeal, as a rule, 
to the amateur, but this latest outcome of a master mind is 
less abstruse and scientific in development, contains more melodic forms, 
and can be more easily fathomed by the general music lover than is often 
the case. The Adagio specially is truly poetical and expressive. The 
presto agitato might have been given a shade faster, but taking the perfor- 
mance as a whole it may be pronounced the treat of the evening. As a 
pianist Madame Agnes Miller is always scholarly, her technique unerring, 
and if we miss any marked individuality it is amply made up by her 
earnestness and musicianly conceptions. Herr Straus played for his prin- 
cipal solo Tartini’s Sonata in G major, comprising four movements, of 
which the Adagio is the most impressjve and beautiful. Thanks are due to 
him for reviving so noble a work. Herr Straus is a true artist, serious and 
earnest in all he does. 

Birmingham is somewhat slow in recognising local talent, but at last we 
shall have an opportunity of hearing a work of our talented townsman, 
Dr. C. Swinnerton Heap. A committee has been formed, and has arranged 
to give a complimentary concert to Dr. Heap, on which occasion his 
cantata, “The Maid of Astolat,” with full band and chorus of 450 per- 
formers, will be heard for the first time here. Dr. Heap will conduct his 
own work, the principal vocalists being Mrs. Hutchinson (who created the 
principal soprano part at the first production of the cantata at the Wolver- 
hampton Festival of 1886), Miss Emily Lloyd, Mr. Orlando Harley, Mr. 
D. Harrison, and Mr. William Evans. 

The second Popular Concert under the auspices of the Birmingham and 
Midland Musical Guild was given on Saturday last before a large and 
enthusiastic audience. As on the former occasion, the select chorus of fifty 
vocalists trained by the members of the Guild, and conducted by Mr. S. 8S. 
Stratton, carried off the palm. Their part-singing was in every way most 
praiseworthy. An interesting item was Chopin’s first Polonaise, Op. 3, for 
violoncello and piano, admirably played by Mr. Joseph Owen and Miss 
Hargreave, both artists receiving an enthusiastic recall for their masterly 
performance. Our talented violinist, Mr. T. M. Abbott, also gave a highly 
finished account of Vieuxtemps’ Fantasia. The concert, taking it as a 
whole, reflected much credit on its promoters. 





PATENTS. 
—_-__— 
This list is specially compiled for “'TTuHz Musica, Worup” by Messrs. 

RAYNER & CASSELL, Patent Agents, 37, Chancery-lane, London, W.C. 

18,492. Improvements in binding or fastening together sheets of music or 
other papers, pamphlets, and books.—THomas W. Jonss, 58, 
Oakfield-road, Clapton, Nov. 19. 

18,552. Improvements in music cases, postal rolls, and other similar re- 
ceptacles.—ALBERT C. Hint, 8, Quality-court, London, Nov. 20. 

18,693.—As book-holder as applied to pianofortes, organs, music stands, and 
reading desks, &c.—Tnomas Foxuey, 132, Wistaston-road, Crewe, 
Nov. 22. 

18,458.—An improved coupler from organ pedals to their corresponding 
keys, and from any manual key to its octave, being applicable for 
pianofortes and similar keyed instruments.—JoHN AINSwoRTrH, 
Mendelssohn House, Brinscall, Lancaster, Nov. 19. 


SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED. d. 
222. Gray anp Davison (Lrtp.) 





AND PoyYsER. Church, &c., organs. 1889. . 8 
13,499. Conn. Masical instruments. 1889. 6 
13,664. HANDEL. Music ruling pens, &c. 1888. 8 


_ The above Specifications may be had of Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37, Chancery-lane, London, W.C., at the prices mentioned. 








> SODEN MINERAL PASTILLES. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS AT 1/i BRONCHITIS 


OR FOR 15 STAMPS FROM 


SODEN MINERAL PRODUCE CO. (LTD.), 


52, BREAD ST., CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
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OA BSON’S 
PATENT 


ORGAN BUILDING SYSTEM. 


SHSCSSOSCSSSOCSSOSSSOSSOSOSOSOSOSOS 


Separate Pedal Organs for e2ch Manual. 
and Controllable Pedal Basses. 
Reduction of number of Claviers without 


Couplers. 


Expressive 
Perfect Control of alli 


Loss of Efficiency, &c., &c. 


See Testimonials from 


Mr, W. T. BEST. 


Rev. Sir F. A. GORE OUSELEY, Bart. 


Dr. SPARK. 
Dr. J. C. BRIDGE, M.A. 
Dr. E. W. TAYLOR, F.C.O. 


&e., 


The late Mr. J. STIMPSON. 

Mr. R. BARTHOLOMEW. 

Mr. J. HEYWOOD, Birmingham. 
Mr. G. A. AUDSLEY, F.B.I.B.A. 
Mr, A. J. HIPKINS, F.S8.A. 


&e. 


SOSSHSSSHSSSSSSOSSOSSSSSSHSSSHSOSOOSOHOOOOE 


APPLY to the SECRETARY: 


CASSON’S PATENT ORGAN COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
Soa eiGc wz. 





METZLER & CO., 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS OF THE 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANOS: 


Ronisch Pianos. Organo-Pianos. Mustel Organs. Alexandre Harmoniums. 


VIOLINS AND ALL OTHER STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 


COBNETS AND ALL OTHER BRASS INSTRUMENTS, 
CLARIONETS AND ALL OTHER REED INSTRUMENTS. 


Toy Instruments for the Toy Symphonies. 


Automatic Instruments, 


New ILLustraTED CATALOGUES SENT GRATIS AND Post FREE. 





METZLER & CO., 


42, Great Marlborough Street, 


London. 





SPECIAL TINNED TUBES 
TUBULAR PNEUMATIC ORGANS. 


SOSSOOOSOSCOSOOOSCOS 


MELLOWES and CO Lead Pipe Works, SHEFFIELD. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ‘ADVERTISEMENTS. 


000000009060 66600660 


Per inch 
Per Per line (Displayed 
insertion. after. advts.). 
Special Notices (Front Page, as far as space will 
rmit,), Concerts, Theatres, Amusements, 
Poctare Galleries, Dinners, &c., 4 lines or under... 48, Cd. ..... « Oi OE, cece + 10s, 0d, 
Publishers’ Announcements, Trades, Auctions, 
Houses and Apartments to Let, &c., 6 lines or 
NIE cssiicavnnsesccceennacdssieeon spntuirharetenanesnioeeesceayieben 3s. Od. ..... 5 RRS cians 6s. 0d, 
Advertisements Over Leader, 4 lines or under ...... A ee ae — 
Paragraph Advertisements (under readirg matter), 
4 Yn0S OF BRAS o..00.cecerseneooseccnosessosccecceecessasvacneeee eer oe ae — 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages, 4 lines or under...... Ss ae — | — 
Situations, Vacant or Wanted, 4 lines or under...... 28. Od. ro. Se Aree == 


Quarter, Half, or Whole Pages, as per arrangement ‘with Manager. 








LIST or MUSIC PUBLISHERS, NEWSAGENTS, &c., or wHom “THE 
MUSICAL WORLD” may sz PURCHASED or ORDERED. 


W.C 
12, Catherine-street. 


MacRae, Curtice ... 
Drury-court, Strand. 


Vickers, H. 





Vickers, G. ......:...+ Angel-court, Strand. 

Smith &Son ......... 186, Strand. 

OO” ee geal. 8, Holborn Viaduct, 

| Ene Southampton-row. 

E.C. 

Po fre Ave Maria-lane. 

Kingsbury ............ Fetter-lane. 

Marshall Fond Co.... Fleet-street. 

Willing and Co....... Farringdon-st. Railway 

Pottle and S Royal Ex h 

‘ottle and Son ...... yal Exchange. 

Deiviny Th, «..cccssceceses peri prone og ud- 
gate Hill. 

I Ws cscenounekansea «» 97, Queen - street, 
Cheapside. 

Dawson and Sons.., 121, Cannon-street. 
| Red Lion-crt, Fleet-st. 
Ww. 

Lvbesecsseene 49, Hanway-street. 
Novello Selah sneensebaiin 1, *Berners- st., Oxford- 
street. 
L, M. P. Co 59, Great Marlboro’-st. 
Ridgway ....... 10, Argyle-street. 
Templeton .... 36, Great Portland-st. 
Polytechnic... Regent-street. 
Ricordi.. ....... Regent-street. 
Forsyth Regent-circus. 
Holmes Chapel-p 
Pitman........ 41, Queen’ s-road. 
Marriott 235, Oxford-street. 
Chappell ...........000 50, New Bond-street. 
Bath— 
Milsom & Son... Milsom-street, 
Duck, Son, and 
Pincker......00s..- Bridge-street. 
Simms and Son... George-street. 
Birmingham 
Rogers & Priestley 71 to 73, Colmore-row. 
radford— 
RANE sonsntsrevese’ 8, Wells-street. 
Morgan, J. ........ 1, Dale-street. 
Brighton— 
= Sas 7, Western-rd., Hove. 
BEAL & SON ... Western-road. 
Chester, W « Palace place. 
re 112, St. James-street. 
Cramer and Co.... West street. 


— and Watts St. James-street. 
road, 





DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For Sore Throat, Hoarseness, and Relaxed Throat, also for Improving the Voice. 


FOR SINGING and SPEAKING 
Without fatiguing the Voice. 


Celebrated in every town in Europe, India, America, and the Colonies. 


Testimonials fro 


Patti, Trebelli, Patey, Santley, and the most eminent medical men. 
Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. ; also in bottles for abroad. 





ESTABLISHED OVER THREE QUARTERS OF A CENTURY. 





A. S&S. MALLETT, ALLEN and CO., 
Contractors to Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 


TYPE MUSIC PRINTERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, Xc, 


PORTRAITS. WINDOW BILLS. STATIONERY. 
(Speciality.) BOOKS. SHOW CARDS. 
POSTERS. CATALOGUES. PLANS, &c., &c. 





68 & 70, WARDOUR STi, LONDON, W. 


Telegraphic Address—"‘ ASMAL,”” LONDON, 














TIT noni caszeserece hurch- 
Embling* sLibrary Preston-street. 
Farncombe ......... 92, Eastern road. 
Farrant...........00++ Gardiner-street. 
eS ers Western-road. 
WERMBR ...:0s00s stves 104, London-road. 
Gillett ....... 25, St. George’s road. 
Gillett, R..... 161, Marine-parade. 
Godfrey 88, *Western-road. 
Harman Sillwood-stree 
Houghton 16, St. George’s-road. 
Junor....... °C. 8- 
Lyon and Hi Church- rd., Hove. 
Potts and Co.. 104, King’s-road, an 
North-street. 
EE Ss ccecneest Station-road, Hove. 
Sands, J Upper North . 
BE csersncsvans w+. 145, Church -. road, 
Hove. 
ENG ic sscssicconesy 87, St. James-street. 
Swaysland............ New Pi 
Treacher’s ganend North-street. 
W. J. .. 86, Western-rd., Hove. 
. Victoria road. 
EOE sores ccsesentse . Western-street. 
oe YU 
WD cabisctecsceaunced a 
Whateley ............ 116, Redcliffe hili 
—- “a 
=— Sea 2 ee 
Cruse, Messrs...., 13, Bridge-street. 
Smith and Son ... 7 Rose-crescent,. 
Cheltenham— 
Dale, Forty & Co. 8, Promenade-villas. 





Ww. 
Regent-street. 
14, Pen oo 





-street. 





Fesbestegiene, Great 
Marlboro’-street. 
at Westbourne-grove. 
Kensington Park-rd, 
a Notting Hill Gate. 


Pocock and Son, J. 
Sharp, J. C.. 


Rodwell, J. .......s000 202, Kensington Park- 
rd, Notting Hill G, 
ee ee 30, Charlotte - street, 
Fitzroy-square. 
Purkess ............0 . Compton Street. 
Vincent, A. L........ » 9, Brunswick - place, 
 eenisrmes 
Hime and Son........ > F< -~ Park-terrace, 
m-) 
eS eee 63, Ebury - ‘street, 
Eaton-square, 
Rowe, 8. .....00 Mucaene 1, Northwood-road, 
Highgate Archway. 
Millar, J. W. .....s00 ig Holioway-road. 
Dench, By wi....... 164 & 165, Grange-road, 
Bermondsey, 
Chichester— 
Barrett ......00...000 The Cross. 
Dover— 
Cuff Brothers...... New Bridge-street. 
Eastbourne — 
Leach’s Library... 41, Grand Parade. 
Gowland, T........ . The ees, — 
— 
Hendry, G. ......... Grove- ° 
Edinburgh— 
Paterson and Son 27, George-street. 
Folkestone— 
Thorpe’s Library. Sandgate-road. 
Gloucester— 
Dancey, C. H. 8, Barton-street. 
Thomas, C. H..... 46, Eastgate-street. 


Hastings 
Lindridge & Son 44, Robertson-street. 
Underwood, M.L. 5, Palace - avenue, 


White ; 
Whiteman, §, ....... 1, York-buildings. 
Leeds— 
Johnson, U. H. .... land 2, Cloth Hall-st 
RE Central Market. 
Ramsden, A. 12, Park-row. 
Manchester— 
Forsyth _ ....0...+ 
Heywood, ems 
Goodwin . siives wee 48, Red Lion-square. 
Ross ........ pelvaubas . 35, Side. 
Norwich— 
Jarrold and Sons. 5, London-street. 
Thompson ..... eee 52, Magdalen-street. 
seseoeee 121, Westborough-rd. 
go 18, Grand-parade 
ermi' - b 
Hunt, H. ........... . 43, London-road. 
sastainsbies 's-road. 
Linsey ‘Aland P, 3 toe bene 
Tate, Tate'G. paaee oes Hiversfield - Library 
3, Eversfield-road. 
Worcester— 
Gale, A. W.......... 18, The Foregate. 
York— 
Sampson, J. ..,... 18, Coney-street. 


The Manager of “Tax Mustcat Wortp” will be glad to hear from all 


Music Sellers, a &e., 
return ” terms : 


willing to take the paper on “sale or 
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SPHHSSSSSSHSHSSSSHSHSSSSSHSSSHSSSSSHSOSOOSSOSOOD 


"I only perform an act of justice 
when I ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 
your factory, on which I was favoured to 
play before the public. Remain convinced 
that I shall at all times and everywhere 
give preference to your Pianos over all 
others, and accept the assurance of my 


unbounded esteem. 
Respectfully, 


VLADIMIR VON PACHMANN.” 








ASCHERBERG PIANO DEPOT, | 
46, BERNERS STREET, W. 
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HAVE YOU 
USED 


PEARS soap? 
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MADAME TREBELLI. 


From a photograph by Krziwanek, Vienna. 








